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■ ERRATA' 

- Page VI, column 1. Line 7 i/nder Program Content should begin: "This is 
partfcularly irnportant " , . % 

Pages 2 ^nd 3. Bullet paragraph in colymn 1 of page 3 beginning "The Population 
Knowledge Inventory" should follow paragraph. 1, column 2, page 2, ending . . 
in their own words" and imme(jiately precede the article "I AM A , • . POPUIATION 
ACTOR?" ' . ' 

• Page 17, column 1. Line T of paragraph 1 under "WHAT. StUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN" should begin: "Adam and Eve introduce " 



Page 57, Figure 7.1, Age Distribution chart should have grey overlay, as below; 

, ■ ' A,-; _ • ' 
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Notes on Population Education- 
by Stephen Viederman** 



population problems are clearly on the agenda for 
many nations, and the next few years will undoubt- 
■ edly see much public discussion and policy formu- 
lation. President Nixon indicated U.S. concern by his 
appointment in 1969 of a Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American FuturQ, specifically 
mandated to make recommendations for official 
policy. That Commission reported in mid-1972, with 

. much publicity. Other countries ha\(e already set, or 
are in the process of setting, their own population 
policies. 

Here i? a controversial area, with strong partisans 
for various viewpoints, in which policy has to be set 
— policy that will require citizen understanding, sup- 
' port, and participation.^ This is a compelling reason 
fdrit to be studied in pur schools, where the subject 
rnatter can be dealt with objectively, not as propa- 
ganda. Developing education programs that deal 
with social issues is a characteristic procedure for 
enhancing public understanding, and population 
should Jbe no exception. 

Taught in the schools as a phenomenon to be 
understood, not as a problem to be solved, popula- 
tion education need not be more sensitive than 
, other areas.. And since ^^understanding of the con- 
sequences of population- changes is directly "rele-^ 
vant to the students' own lives, it has an immediacy 
and interest rare in much of the curriculum. 

Some recent studies indicate that students are con- 
cerned about population, but are not very*^ knowl- 
edgeable. A 1971 survey of 1,600 high school 
students in urban and suburban Nejv York and New 
Jersey revealed that 29% thought that U.S. popula- 
tion was less than 10 million, while another 15% 
thought in terms of 500 million .... While some 
25% knew the true world population {approximate- 
ly 3.6 in 1970), another 25% thought it exceeded 50 
billion. Another study at Indiana University con- 
cluded that students do not know facts, trends, or 
relationships in population matters, most particu- 
larly not as causes or results of, npr as contributors 
to, other social problems. 

Population education involves more than learning 
the size of different populations, although ideally 
it does Include some elementary knowledge of the 
arithmetics of population growth. It should incorpo- 
rate into the curriculum concepts and materials that 
deal with population processes and characteristics, 
causes of change, and, most impbrtant, the conse- 
quences of such changes for the individual and the 
society. Population education should additionally 



•Excerpted from an article In Intercom 72. 

••Assistant Director of the Demogi-aphic Division of The Popula- 
tion CounaL He was editor of the special issue of Social Educa- 
(ton on population education ,iApn) 1972^ He also wrote the 
population education section the report of the President's 
Commisston on Population Croy/Xh and the American Fufbre He 
has served as chief consultant to KETC-TV in the research an 
production of ''Life World 2000/* 



be concerned about the effective means by which an 
individual, and his society, can deal constructively 
with the consequences of population change. 

further, while population education is neither fam- 
ily planning or family life education, nor sex educa- 
tion or environmental education, the student does 
learn tfiat the cumulation of individual acts has 
social, biological, and environmental effects on 
himself, his family, his society and the worich at 
large. Such understanding can help provide the stu- 
dent with the knowledge, skills, and sensitivities 
needed for rational and responsible decisions con- 
cerning his Own futyi^,^ both as an individual and as 
a member of his society. This is truly education for 
citizenship. , j 

Much more res *a rch is needed before fully 
fleshed-out programs can be presented, and we need 
to pay particular attention to developing the 
knowledge base which must underiie education 
programs. For example, we know little about the 
relationship of fanv'ly size to family wellrbeing; or 
precisely how popqlation size and distribution 
affects an individual arrd his fanrfily; or when peo- 
ple begin to think in terms of their own desired or^^ 
ideal family size; or how values and attitudes 
toward population matters are formed; or the. true 
depth of feeling about childbearing, family size, 
and women's * roles. Would a person living in a- 
rural area which has experienced sizable out-migra- 
tion have substantially different perceptions of the 
problems arising from- population change than 
someone coming from an urban area being crowded 
by immigration? While these and sundry other mat- 
ters need research and hard data, there is still 
enough substantive information at hand to begin the 
Introduction of populatipn education into the class- 
room. 

Such education , can focus on the relation between 
population amd the quality of life, and between 
population a(nd, the development of public policy. 
It can deal avith both the cognitive and affective, 
going ^beyond knowledge and skills to the explora- 
tion of vajjies and attitudes. The student can do 
researcli^his own community, which has cultural 
and educational traditions that he is familiar with 
and which are important td him. And we can direct 
his attention to the interdisciplinary conteot and the 
*global connotations of popular problems .... * 

... Data collected by the Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American Future Indicate that 
80% of a national sample of people over sixteen 
believed that schools should give special, attention 
to the causes and consequences of population 
growth in the United States and the world. This is 
iural place ,to begin acquainting future citi- 
zens with the problems with which they will have 
to deal as they assume responsibility for our 
society ... 
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TO THE TEAGHEir 

"Life World 2000"; is the first American instruc- 
tional television series on population produced 
spe'cificaUy for use in the classroom. The twelve 
programs, taken together, provide '.an introductory 
course Jfor the study of. population. The series con- 
' siders'dT'wide range of population-related issues, 
apd provides ample room for a broadening of these 
Issues or the addition of concerns that may be more 
appropriate to* your situation. 

• The series focuses on the United States and sub- 
/ scribes to 'three basic objectives: 

1. To help students understand how their actions 

. have -an impact on population. 
2.. To help students understand how population 

has an impact on them as.individuals.' • 
'3. To help sti^dcnts develop- effective criteria for 
. decision-making. 

The programs are open-ended and strive for 
objectivity. Students are encouraged to examine their, 
own values about population matters and to be 
aware of the vConsequences of their actions on them- • 
selves, their family, their society, and the world. 
They are encouraged to probe more deeply into 
matters, to examine issues cautiously and critically, 
to dissent when they feel it is necessary^ and above 
"all to question the validity of any and all state- 
ments. 

Far. too often we hear cries of "overpopulation;" 
and "overbreeding." For the most part, these are cri- 
sis words that have no inherent meaning. "Life 
World 2000" avoids a crisis approach. We urge you 
to do likewise. You and your students will discover' 
that the series frequently us^s the .term "population 
change" rather than "population growth." It does so 
for gdod reason. Change includes population de- 
cline as well as growth, distribution and migration 
as weir as size. Language is of. utmost importa'nce 
when speaking of population. 



By introducing your students to the population 
actor concept, you, as teacher, will be helping 
them to see the role each plays in deciding the 
future of America and the world. 

The TeacKer's Rple / 

Your part, as teacher, is mo^t important You 
establish the climate to evoke /student Responses. 
The^TV program serves only^s ya^primer, a stimulus 
to further in-d^pth probing, ^o utilize this series 
effectively, you should encoarage th^ meaningful 
exchange of ideas among yoi^r students. Personalize 
the 'issues to assist students in understanding the 
broader iftiplications and how they as individuals .fit 
into the processes of population change. Because 

' the study of population is the study of people, we 
thmk that you and your students will find the series 
interesting, exciting, and rewarding. 
' ^ For many of you, the study of population will be 
a n€w experience. You will be using a population 
curriculum for. the first time, in all probability, 

. ' however, you have been teaching population-relat- 

' ed issues all along, without thinking of them as 
population ' issues. The Use of land and natural 
resources,, the plight of our central cities, economic 
, and sociaLdiscriminatidn, thei^. environment and pol- 
lution, energy and food consumption — all are pop- 
ulation related. Perhaps t h e most "extraordinary 
aspect of population educatiorv is its applicability 
^ to^ existing currjculums: social studies, contempo- 
rary problems, science, and biology. It touches 
many other seemingly uhrelated subjects — English 

' (tl^ink of the creative stories that can be written) and 
mathematics Xyes, we have formulas, too). 

Tn any event, We direct your attention to the bibli- 
ography on page 52 of this guide. The books offered 
provide a kno'wiedgable introduction to'^population 
issues, processes, and change. 



How To Use This Guide 

This guide Is structured to help you use "Life 
World 2000" effectively In the classroomj|^ach unit 
corresponds to a specific program and Is essentially 
broken into four parts: 

1. Purposfe 

2.. Program Content (What Students Will See and 
Learn) 

3. Suggested Activities 

4. Teacher Facts and Figures and Student Materi- 
' als to be Duplicated. 

Purpose . 

This is a one-sentenc^ description of the key idea 
or l&iming point of the wogram. 

Program Content V 

Each unit, contains a brief \cene description fol- 
lov^ed by the key learning points for that particular 
segment. Scenes and content are\sequential, as they 
appear in the prograrr). The aescription of key 
scenes should refresh the student^ memory about 
the manner in which the materiaflwas presented. 
This particularly important if you are teaching the 
lesson a day other than that of the telecast. 

Fof the most part, content provides^bnly the bas- 
ics; but should be sufficient for effective teaching. If 
more detail Is. required, we suggest using th6 books 
listed in the bibliography. " . ' V 



Suggested Classroom Activities 

The activities offered in thfs guide are only 
suggestions. You ar^d your students may find more 
creative and meaningful exercises. 

Activities are divided into two groups. Before the 
Program and After the Program. Many activities are 
overlapping and may be used with other programs.^ 
For example, Activity 8 (Program 4) on page 19 
could also be used in Programs 9 and 11. 

It Is important to relnforce.^alues whenever possi- 
ble and appropriate. Jhe^.^iyities. .s.ection for Prdp 
gram 1 includes several e:^erdises dealing wl^h val- 
ues. If any activity is to be 'Considered on-going, it Is 
this one. Valuer play a rofe jp virtually all popu- 
lation-related, psocg^ses^ and are absolutely funda- 
mental in the cfeVeTdphii^t of population policies. 

The vocabulary exercises, though liste^^ as a 
"Before" activity, may be used at your discretlort. It 
is advisable, however, to introduce the vocabulary 
prior to the broadcast to aid students' comprehen- 
sion of the program. 

Teacher Fa^ts and. Figures and 
- Student Materials To Be Duplicated 

Teacher facts and Figures generally consist of statis- 
tics from the 1970 U.S. Census of Population. 

The Population Values inventory or the "I Am A 
Population Actor" narratives arfe examples of' Stu- 
dent Materials To Be Duplicated. Instructions for 
use are found in the activities section or are printed 
on the actual materials. Students should retain these 
materials for future reference. 



Program 1 



Overview 




BEFORE THE PROGRAM: 



This introductory program previews^ several ^^^^^^ 
concepts covered in greater detail In later J^jv' 
^5^^ programs. Students may not retain much of^^^^ 
^M^the factual material presented, nor Is thej^4j^ 
program designed for tliem to do so. This ^'y,-, 
material has been included solely to sug- ,^^^ 
^./^s'gest the wide range of population-related .^J,^ 
issues and to arouse interest in the programs JJ^^^ 
to follow. Rather than concentrating on the ^g^. 
LjJ. "hard" demographic data, we a^ge teachers 
gS^^, to direct student efforts ' toward greater 
u nde rsta n d i n g of two key co m po n e n ts : C ^tl 



• The importance of values in human 
behavior and decision making. , 

• The concept of people as population 
actors.' M 



m 
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f0l^^ have provided a number of exercises \^%%> 
^<^;the post-telecast activities for this program 
,^|that should aid you. Consider the activities 
flf^ recommended to accompany the Overview 
program applicable to the entire series. 



5. Population Is growing principally because 
the death rate has declined faster than the 
bicth rate. ^ 

6. Different, size families have served different 
needs in different periods of history. 

7. An average of about two children per wom- 
an is called replacement level fertility. It is 
the fertility level necessary to ultimately 
achieve a zero rate of population growth. 

8; Population stabilrzation — when the popula- 
tion stops growing — is not the solution to 
all the problems we face. However, it 
might provide us with opportunities to seek 
solutions to problems, such as pollution. 
Instead of just trying to supply a growing 
population with the goods and services it 
needs or desires, , « 

9. Speculation about the future is difficult. 
10. Predictions are risky because they rely on 
assumptions about future trends that we 
cannot make accurately. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 



m 



^i^tmmMmmsmmM^mm^ Before the Program 



WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: 

• An inventor and a delivery boy talk about popu- 
lation and see excerpts from the fyrograms to 
follow. 

The study of population is more than the 
study of numbers. It is the study of people;, 
^nd we, as population actors, should begin 
to see ourselves as part of the population, 
not just onlookers. We shoqid realize the 
.consequences of our actions, inactions, and 
decisions on ourselves, our family, our socie- 
ty, and our world. 

• Demographic concepts which are introduced dur- 
ing the- program: 

1. The earth is finite. 

2. Populations grow geometrically. 

3. We do not know the pptimum or maximum 
fevels of population for the earth. 

4. The word "overpopulation" has no inherent 
meaning. Each of us, depending on o^r val- 
ues, will probably define the word differ- 
ently. 



1. Elicit student definitions for "value," "issue," 
and "problems. 

2. Have students corhplete the Population Val- 
ues Inventory on page 4. 

3. Have students complete the Population 
Knowledge Inventory on^page 5. 

4. JHave students complete the vocabulary ex- 
ercise on page 3. 

5. Have students write a creative story about 
life in the year 2000. 

What characteristics do they see? 

After the Program 

• As a class, analyze the Population Values Inven- 
tory. Have students tabulate the results to dete^ 
mine if there are any class trends. Some things 
to look for: 

1. Values toward marriage and nonmarriage, 
-iamily size, family roles, and childbearing. 
Do most students subscribe to traditional 
beliefs? Are there biases toward nonmar- 
ilage? Does fulfillment in a marriage always 
involve children? Expected family size? Atti- 



tudes .toward the emerging role of women. 
Compare responses between males and 
• . females. * 

2. Opinions regardiwg male and female roles 
in society. Women as wives and mothers; 

. men as breadwinners? Attitudes toward wom- 
en's liberation. Does it threaten the male 
image? 

3. Population as the sole contributor to the 
world's! problems. Is it numbers only?. Do 
students see other possible causes? 

4. Population as crjsis. Do students regard the 
world 'as ^trefeg. "overpopulated"? Why? Is 
population of concern? Does the U.S. have a 
"population, problem"? Why or why not? 
Does India? 

5. The prevalence or absence of the '^growth is 
progress,' progress is growth" ethic. Is new 
construction symbolic of a healthy economy? 
Do more people and more jobs mean a* 
healthy country? Are there concerns about 
land use, consumption, and distribution? 

6. Personal ^values, particularly where and how 
to live. Values for the "good life." What is 
the "good life"? 

7. The role of the United States in world popu- 
lation concerns, isolationism o r involve- 
ment? Why or why not? 

8. The role of the government in American • 
population concerns. Force or free choice? 
Why or why not? 

9. Values toward survival, human dignity, and 
individual worth. Survival for what? For 
w'h o m? What is human dignity and self 
worth? Selfishness or cooperation among 
individuals? 

Reproduce the Population Values Inventory and 
' have students broaden the survey. 

1. Interview other students in the school. 

2. Interview three generations o f people to 
compare values. What might account for this? 
Start wjth grandparents, parents, brothers and 
sisfers, or friends. 

'3. Interview people from several walks of life 
for a broader idea of different values. Some 
suggestions: e .g., business person, foreign 
born person, religious leader, person or per- 
' sons of minority groups, doctor, dentist, law- 
yer, working woman with nonworking 
husband, young married couple with no chil- 
dren,, and traffic policeman. 

Volunteers should take a position on a set of 
values and be prepared to defend it before the 
class. Elicit challenges from other students. 

^Reprotluce and jdistribute the article, I AM A . . . 
POPULATION ACTOR? Have students, after read- 
ing the article, write a creative essay entitled "As 
a Population Actor, What Decisions Do I Make?" 
Students should consider both immediate and 
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future decisions (conscious, and unconscious), and 
actions or ina€tioris. As reinforcement, you may 
reproduce the quote from the U.S. Commission 
on Population Growth. Encourage students to 
summarize the paragraph in their own words. 

I AMNA . . . POPULATION. ACTOR? 

Right. Each of us is a population actor. We may 
not be aware of it, we may.not even intend it; none- 
theless, each of us plays a part in the processes of 
population ^eh^ge. Sometimes we^can control the 
process, ^sometitnes not. Many times, we are^ not 
aware of our influence, but it is there. 

How then are we population actors? To begin 
with, each of us is born and all of us will eventual- 
ly die. That's part of the population process. True, 
we have no control over our /own birth, but from 
the moment we are born we/become a populatfon 
> actor. That's when we become a part of the popula- 
tion. Of course, at this time \ye aren't making any 
decisions, and consequently have little to say about 
population change. We've contributed, certainly — 
just by being here; but we'll have a greater impact 
when we.grow up and start making decisions. 

As individuals we can choose to marry or not, to 
have children or not, when to, have children and 

^ how many, to live where we want, to own a home 
and an automobile, to. vacation where we please. 
All of these actions contribute in some way to the 
process of population change.'Think of it this way. 

. wViat would happen if you suddenly decided to 
move to anbther classroom? Not much, probably. 
Your new teacher would have another test paper ta 
grade.' Perhaps another desk would have to be 
brought in. May^p you might crowd someone — ^just 
a little. Overall, there probably Would be little 
change. But think what woufd happen if your entire 
class decided to move into that same classroom? 
Makes quite a difference, doesn't it? 

Of course, there's much more to population 
change than just adding or subtracting numbers. The 
United States is a big country, but just because we 
have a lot of open land doesn't meari we can 
accommodate more people forever. Physically, 
that's impossible. , Our planet is finite: limited in 
size, ipace, and resources. That's why We, as popu- 
lation actors, should be aware of the consequences / 
of our actions and inactions — now and in the future/ 

How else might we influence population? |fi 
ovyning an automobile, we contribute to problenis 
of congestion and air pollution. If we decide fb 
move to a surburban subdivision, we may live on 
once fertile farmland, now paved over. If we buy 
soft drinks in Mns, We are adding to the problem of, 
solid waste dis^sal. When we vote or don't vote, 
we help to shape political decisions that affect the 

/community, state, and nation. 

These are all population-related actions, and just 
as vye have an impact on population, so does popu- 
lation have an impact on us. For Instance, the dtstri- 

nbution of population will most likely influence our 
decisions about where to live. Realistically speak- 
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ing, we will choose an area wf^^re there ar^ jobs, 
housing,/^nd other facilities that provide the neces- 
sitles a^d pleasures of life. In the United States 
today mat means moving to or^near a metropolitan 
area.^even of every ten ArSericans live In such an 
area. Who is responsible for this metropolitan 
growth?' Population actors! We move there. We 
3u^kL ^he houses. We demand the goods and serv- 




The Population Knowledge Inventory serves as\a 
^re- and post test measurement of student learning, 
^t should be readministered after students have 
•^viewed the final program in the series. 

Every day we are participating in the processes of 
population change. We cannot cjreate or solve the 
resulting problems alOneT We are affectfed individu- 
ally, but the problems that a/se are the result of 
collective decisions. By being aware 6f our group 
impact we will begin to see oursielves in the role 
of population actors. 



"There js scarcely a facet of Amerjcaa life 
that is not involved with the rise and fall of 
our birth rate and death rate: the economy, 
environment, education, health, family life 
and sexual practices, urban and r6ral life, 
governmental effectiveness and political 
freedoms, religious' norms and secular life 
styles. If this countr/ is in a crisis of spirit — 
environmental cj[^terioration, racial antago- 
nisms, th^ plight of our cities, the interna- 
tional situation — then population is part of 
that crisis." 

The U.S. Commission on Population and the 
American Future, 1972, p. 12. 



PROGRAM 1 

VOCABULARY EXERCISE 



Unscramble the population-related words listed 
below and match them with their correct definition. 



.PUNTILOOPA 
NIETIF 

RECEMENTLAP 
BLSATE 
LIFTERITY 
TUPMOMI 



OPTIONLAVRUEPO 
BUTTONRIDISI 
CRIPEDIONT j 
COGMIETER ! 
CUPSTALEION " 1 
POSSUMATIN 



A. A forecast of what will happen in the future. 

B. A statement taken as granted or true; supposi- 
tion. 

C. The bprfy of inhabitants (e.g. people, rocks, 
planets/ animals) in a given area at a given 
time. 

D. The npmber of children born to wome^i. 



E. tia^g limitations or boundaries. 

F. Conjetttiral consideration of a matter^.., 

C. The: way a population is spread over a given 
^area. 

H. The best or most favorable under specific 
conditions. 

I. Assumes that we know an opfFmum level of 
population and the earth's carrying capacity 

. and that the actual population is larger than 
this optimum. 

J. The progression of population growth, fol- 
lowing the principle of compound interest. 

K. A population' whose rate of growth or de- ' 
dine is constant, and inT which the birth rate, 
death rate, and age-sex structure are also^ 
constant. 

L. A fertility level where women have an aver- 
age of about two children. 





KEY 


POPULATION*(Q ^ 


"OVERPOPULATION*' (l) 


FINITE (E) 


DISTRIBUTION (G) 


REPLACEMENT (L) 


PREDICTION (A) 


STABLE (K) 


GEOMETRIC 0) 


FERTILITY (D) 


SPECULATION (F) 


OPTIMUM (H) 


ASSUMPTION (B) 



POPULATION VALUES INVENTORY 

Before the Program Activity 2, page 1. 
After the Prpgram Activity 1, page 1. 

Values are an integral part of population dynam- 
ics and change. They are crucial in the development 
of population policies. Throughout "Life ^W o r 1 d 
2000," students will be asked to consider tf\eir own 
values regarding a particular situation an^ how 
these values apply to themselves, their fafTiilies, 
society, and the world. The impossibility of C^ioos- 
Ing a common single set of , values will become 
clear to students after viewing the program. 

Have students complete the following Popilla- 
tion Values Inventory. Inform students that the ques- 
tions ask only .for their opinion. There are no right 
or wrong answers. Read eacK question, then decide 
which choice is best Although forty questions are 
provided here, teachers may, use any, all, or class" 
discussion based upon individual time considera- 
tions. 

Ask students to retain their individual copy, of the 
Population Values Inventory. Following comple- 
tion of the entire "Life World 2000" series, the 
* Inventory should be readministered to measure indi- 
vidual and collectix^e' changes (if any) in student 
values. 

1 Permission of Population Education Project, Social Studies 
Development "Center. Indiana University, Bloomington 
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il resources' 
'Ideal number of children in a family? 



POPULATION VALUES INVENTORY- ' 

Whjch of the problems bete\^ presents the biggest challenge to the United States today? * - 

^(A) Air and water pollution • • . 

(B) lis^ of energy ^ . v. 

(C) I Hunger and poverty ^ . v • ' * 
\ (D)/ PojDulation growth 
\(E)/ Consumption of na 

2. What 66 you think is th? 
^ .(A) 0 

, (B) 1 
(Q 2 

(D) 3 ^ , 

(E) '4ormore 

FOR EACH STATEMENT BELOW DECIDE WHETHER YOU: 

A Agree strongly^ ♦ 

B ...Agree 

C .'..Don't know ^ ' . 

P : Disagree 

E Disagree strongly , . 

3. Most people think only of themselves. 

4. Man^kind's major problems cannot be solved without formation of a world government. 

5. It's nicer to have a big family than a small fam'ily. 

6. The government should not fofce unwilling families to practice birth control. 

7. The number of children in a family is nobody's business but that family's. 

8. Population growth is the main cause of the U, S. enviromental crisis.* 

9. Our pollution problems can only be solved by destroying our existing institutions. 

10. in the space age, man cannot afford loyalty to his owrucountry alone, but to mankind. 

11. Most of our actions affect no one but ourselves. ^ ^ 

12. the U. S. ^environmental crisis i^ largely the result of how^ people choose to live rather than the size of 
population. 

"13. A person's chances for success are higher if he or she comes from a small family rather than a large fam- % 
ily. ' ' ' 

14. A map's responsibility in life is to his family. . «• 

15. Jt should be illegsH for families to have children without first getting permission (rom the government. 

16. The^ll^vernment' should pay people to stop having babies. > ' > 

17. The world vyould be better off if families didn't have so many children. 

18. Most things that happened in the past have little effect on us today. 

19. Life, for most people in th^ world, is getting worse with time. 

20. Large differences in population size result from small differences in family size. , 
.21. The birth rSite changes very little from year to year. . ' 

22. Population increases are good for economic growth in countries like the Unitec^ States. 

23. The desire to have large families has been inbred by billions of years of evolution. 

24. The most important factor in population growth is people's desire to have large families. 

25. Population growth has made it harder for our government to function smoothly* 

26. People in the U. S. could be certain of having a hl^h standard of. living even if tne population were two 
or three times as large as it is now, 

27. Population growth will prevent many people from raising their standard of living. » 

28. The U. S. shpuld not worry about population problems in other countries'. 

29. Foreign countries should not listen to U. S. advice on population. 

30. Sending food to help feed people in India probably doe§ more harm than good. 

31. Like some countries in the world, the United States )s overpopulated. ^ 

32. The U. S. should mind its own business and not tell other<countries how large or small they should be. 

33. Instead of storing surplus food in warehouses, the U. S. should be helping to feed starving people through- 
out the world. ♦ / [ • ^ ^ 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 



.39. 



I' 



40. 



Until the S. reduces its own population growth rate, foreigrv countries probably won't take its advice. 
The U. S. does not have a popdiation problem. . '\ 

It is better to live In a big city than a sijiall town. ^ 
The U. S. government should, give adoptive parents a special break on their income tax. ^ 
Do you thiftk a person need>a family to be really happy? Do you think an unmarried person can be equally 
happy?, Choose one. 
(AX Needs a fanrwly * 
(B) Equally happy on one's Own 

(O More happy on onfe's own ^ 
VVfjich of the following would you say is the best^age for a woman to marry? 

(A) 18 or younger " . ' ^ » ' 

(B) -19-21 •• . • ^ 
(Q 22^24 * • ' " 
(DJ 25-27 
(E) 28 or older 

What would you say is'Jjbe best age fbr a roan to marry? Choose one. 

(A) .18 or younger ^ \^ / . X 

(B) .a9-27 



(Q 22-24- \ ^ 

(D) 25-27 

(E) 28 or older. 



■I ' 



POPULATION KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY 

Before the Prog^ram Activity 3, page 1 . 
After th,e Program Activity 5, page 2. / 

Administer Xh^e following Population Knowledge 
Irfventory' prior 4Q4he^ program to determine, studeyit 
knovi^r^ge at)out population change and fJrocesses. 
Reco<^''the results on the board for class discussion. 
!*Ask studentsto'Ve|ain th^r mdividual copy of the 
Populatfon Knowledge Inventory. Following com- 
pletion of the entire "Life World 5000" sefies; the 
Population Knowledge Inventory* should be read- 



*ministered to measure individuarl and collective 
chenges (if i&ny) in "student knowledge. 



Population Knowledge Inventory Key 
1. (C). 2..(Q. 3. (B). 4. (C). 5. (C). 6. (Q. 7. (B). ' 

8. (B). O ^ ^' 

9. (Cj. 10. (True). 11. (D). 12. (False). \13. (E). 
v14.(B). 15. False). 



POPULATION KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY 

1. The piofWlation of the world in 1973 totalexl nearly: * 
' * r {Ay 2.1 billion people • . " 

(B) 3, billion people ' ' * . ^ 

' •(Q 3,8 billion people . 

(D) 4.6 billion people ^ * . , , 

(E) 12 biilTon people x \. 

""2. The popti'^tio'n of the United States in 1973 totaled nearly: 

(A) 75 rifiillipn people . . ' . - 

, (B). 125 million people * ' ' 

(Q 210 million people / ' ^ - \ • ^ 

(D) 530 million people *. ■ 0 

(E) ^00 milliof pfepple " ' 

3. The population of the United States is growing at the rate of about: 

(A) 0% a year \ ^ , . - 

(B) 1% a year ' ^ " . 
(O 2% a year " • \ . 

-(D) 3rj a year . . ^ ^ . . * 
(E) Nope of the above, 

4. World 1 population is growing at the rate of about: 

' (A)/0% a year./ ■ • . - 

W l^kl^year ' . ' ^ c 

(Q 2%l^^At ' * • ^• 

(D)- 3% a year . 




A* 



,(E) ,4% a year 



i5. The time It will fake for the U S. population to double in size is about: - ^ - ^ ^ 

^ (A) 10 years • ^ 
(B) 40years ' > V . 

(O 70 years ' 
. (D) 100 years , . . , • ' • ' 

(E) ISOyears^- . 

6. The time Itwlll take for world population to double in size is about: . ' 

* • (A) 5 years /, ' , * * * . ■ ^ ; 

(B) 15 years . " . . ' 

• 35 years • * ' . * • • ^ . 

(D) 65 years . . ' , / , ' . , ; 

\ (E) 95y^ars ' ' -^^^ . / ' ' V A 

7. Thet major^reason why world population is growing is because ofi > , • . , ' j ^'^ ]- 

(A) an increase in the birth rate / ' . -'^ . ' - ^ s.^. 

(B) a deaease in the death rate ' % ^ ' - . ^ . 
(Q an increase in immigrati6n ' ^ • \ • . ' ' 

(D) a decrease in emigration ' . . - 

(E) none of the above . i ,v" \ 

8. About what percentage of Americans move each^^yea^V^' ,^ ■ ^ - 

(A) 10% ' . t ' ^ '"^ 

(B) 20% , ^ ^ 
(Q 25% . . ' . i , ' 
•(D) 30% ' % 

(E) 40% . • • ■ ^ 

9. The pattern of migration in America today Is primarily: 
'(A) rural to rural 

(B) rural to urban ' ] 

(O urban to urban 

(Dfrtirban to rural ^, ' ^ 

(E) there Is nadefinite pattern 

10. Today most Americans live in metropolitan areas?' " • 

True or False * . , 

11. What effect over a tong term does a small difference in average family size (e.g. 1 child vs. 2 children per 
family) have on the size of the U. S. population? . - f 
(A) no effect 

*- * (B) a small effect ^ ' . "* 

(O § moderate effect 

XD) a large effect i . - ^ ' 

. (E) insufficient information to answer 

12. Zero population growth nieans that all women stop having babies? 
True or False ' 

t3. About how long would it take for the population of the U. S. to stabilize (stop growing) if each woman « . 
had an avej^ige of about two children (assuming no migration)? 

(A) 2 years - ' • . 

(B) 10 years * * • 

(O 30 years * . , 

(D) 50 years • 
' ME) 70 years 

» 

14. Today U. S. population growth is generally characterized by: 
CA) a high birth rate and a high death rate 

(B) a low birth, rate and a low death rate » ' 

(Q a high^birth rate and a low death rate - . 

(D) a low birth rate and a high death rate . - ' . 

15. The population of the United States is distributed evenly across the country? 
True or False 



Program 2 

. is There An Optimuno Level Of Population? 

. --"^ .. . . ^ j^i^^*^ ^^^..^ l^y^j ^f p^p^^ 





WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: 

• Two demographers from a rnythical planet use a 
computer to mtroduce "optimum" and raise the 
issue of quantity versus quality. 

The earth is finite, limited iji si^e, space, and 
. resources; and because of physical and biologi- 
cal limits, infinite population growth is impossi- 
ble. For these and other^ reasons^no one^ is 
suggesting that population be allowed to grow 
forever. 

Although almost all concern has been directed- 
^toward decreasing the present rate of population 
growth, some scientists have addressed th^- 
selves to the question of defining and finding an 
optimurn level of population for the United 
, States — ^tbe best Or most favorable under specific 
conditions — and to spell out "what are we 
tryinfg to optimize and fdr whom." 
^The problem in attempting a definition of opti- 
mum is that people differ on what they consider 
io be best, on their individual values, and on 
what values they bring tb the situation. Realisti- 
cally, then, the diversity of individual values 
n^akes it im|ios^ible to define or find a single 
optimum level of population for any area, for 
the United States, or for the world. 

There are many different optimums. Each Is 
dependent upon k number of considerations, the 
most important bieing people's values, particu^, 
laiiJy regarding where and how they want to 
live. 

« 

• Two hobos personalize the issue of values -by 
"discussing some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of large and small populations* 

If the populatiqn of a town is too small, it can- 
not provide the necessary goods and services 
commonly associated with a high quality of life: 
cultural and recreational attractions, specialized 
medical services and schools, transportation and 
shopping facilities, etc. That same town, howev- 
er, may offer a quieter environment in which to 
live. ; • • ' _ 

If the population of a town is too large, it con- 
tributes, to a particular set of social and urban 
problems, congestion and noise/varying degrees 
of pollution and crime, etc. On the other haitd, 
the farger town offers specialized attractions and 
services. . 



In choosing where to liVe, people are willing 
to cope with som^ of the disadvantages of one, 
environrhent so that they can take advantage of 
the other. - ^ ^ 

Specifically, people living in a metropolitan' 
area 6ften seek and use the advantages of the 
country; similarly, people living in the country 
often seek end use the advantages of a metro-., 
politan area. ^ . 

• The two demographers consider the possible 
consequences of consumption and population 
distribution, reinforce the importahce of values, 
and introduce the idea of compromise. 

While values are the most important factor in 
defining optimum, they are not the only consid- 
^ eration. One must also look at the size, distribu- 
tion, and composition of the population, as 
well as technology and consumption. ^ 

The number of people plus the level of con- 
sumption plus the use of technology affect the 
amount of natural resources used, and conse- 
cjuently the supply. 

Some people cite population distribution in the 
United States as. the basic cause of social and 
urba^ problems. However, evidence suggests' 
that there are several causes, many of which are 
not (or only indirectly) related to population: 
poor housing; low educational levels^ poor 
economic conditions, unemployment, discrimi- 
natory hiring practices, etc. 

• Captain Policy and his s/deWcit Maynard discover 
how values necessitate compromise in develop^ 
ing suitable population policies for $. broad 
range of people. 

The number pf people, their distribution, and 
thieir values make it impossible to define a swin- 
gle optimum level of population. The fact that 
values vary among different groups — racial,, eth- 
nic, moral, religious, work roles, etc. — makes 
compromise necessary and inevitable. 

In defining and finding optimum, or as com- 
monly expressed, a situation where the popula- 
tion as a whole enjoys the highest possible qual- 
ity of life, we must consider several fundamental 
values. These . include supplying each person^ 
with the basic necessities of life (food, clothing,,, 
and shelter), providing medical care and recrea- 
tional facilities, survival of the planet as well 
as survival of Individuals and groups, and so cm. 



Additionally, there are psychological and 
sociological requirements^ including an individ- 
ual's need for privacy and personal ^ace^ as 
well as so-called abstract values that must be 
considered, respect for hyman freedom^ digni.ty^ 
and worth; social justice and welfare; and the 
right of Individuals to develop their own poten- 
tialities. 

To adiieve a higher quality of life^^ we must 
first cpmider individual values and then find a 
workable methodology. This includes considera- 
tion of at least three points of view; the "growth 
, is progress/' or "more is better" ethic; the op- 
posing notion of an immediate reduction in the 
size of the population because we already have 
more people than we can provide for, and the 
zero growth concept whereby a nongrawing pop- 
ulation affords us time to wcJrk on long-range 
solutions to our problems. 

• Pau! Ehrlich and Barry Commoner express tijetr 
views on an optimum /eve/ of population. 

, PAUL EHRLICH: ". . . Given the present behavior 
of Americans, optimum is considerably smaller 
than the present size < . . Personally, I suspect 
the optimum is around one hundred million or 
less, that is,, less than half the present -size . . . 
Fortunately, we should be able to support more 
people than the optimum over a short range if 
we are very clever abput it and eventually work 
our way down to an optimum size which can be 
supported over the long fange ." 
BARRY CO/vl/vlONER: ". . . Compute the canying 
capacity* of the United Sta^tes and the amount of 
food we can produce, and see whether we have 
too many people for that . . . We do nof have 
too many people for our carrying capacity at the 
present time . . . There's a social basis on which 
you can make a choice of an optimum popula- ■ 
tion ... A rnatter of public mores . . . I don't 
think there's any scientific grounds on which to 
select an optimum population. It's a question of 
social choice, and each one of us has the rfght 
for one vote in that. 

• The two demographers from a mythical planet 
dose the program unable to reach a conclusion 
about an optimum level of population fpr the 
United States. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: ^ 
Before the JE^xtgcam 

lAHave students tomplete the vocabulary, exercise 
pn page 9. ' , • 

2. Define the Words optimum and value(s)1or the 
class. Have students write a short, descriptive 
paragraph of vyhat tiiey consider to be an optl- 
manri way of life, and how their values influence 
their choice of life styles. Ask volunteers to pre- 

•Qarrylng Capacity: the amount of food and other resources the 
a;e« can produce and the^number of people and other species it 
can maintain. 



sent their written Ideas to the cliiss and *elldt 
discussion. 5ome hints: ^ 

a. Is the student's idea V optimuhi dtaracjeristic 
of metropolitan, suburban, or rural ifving? 

b. }| the, student's notion of optJrnum accepta- 
ble to all? Why? Why not? ^ V , 

c. Dp the student's persohaf values' conflict 
. with those of other students? Which ^es ^nd 

why? Do you agree with the student's. pe^on- 
al values? Which ones and why? (A raisfng- 
of-hands survey might be helpful here). 

d. How can we compromise the $ituation to 
make the student's Idea of optimum accepta- 
ble to most of theclass? 

3. ,Aid students in conceptualizing numbers of peo- 
ple, particularly large numbers — thousands ver- 
sus millions vers u s' billions. Begin by using 
multiples of the populations >vith which your 
. stydents are most familiar, then gradually work, 
up to higher levels. Have students determine 
how an increase or decrease in numbers could 
affect the area, a.) What would happen if the 
population of the classroom suddenly doubled? 
Tripjed? QuadrMpled? . What additional 
resources would be need ed? (more paper, 
books, desks, teachei^s, etc.) How would an 
increase in the number of sfiidents affect you 
directly? (Disadv^nta^jffless personal space, 
' congestion^ greater snafidg of resources.) What 
would be some of th|^dvantages of having 
more students in the dai^oom? JCreater sharing 
of ideas and knowledge,^more. friends, compan- 
ionship, specialization, etc.) b.) Expand the Idea 
to include the entire school, the towp, the 
region, the state, the United States, and finally 
the world. Encourage a broader discussion of the, 
possible effects of these increases on the various, 
areas. Topics might include natural resources, 
housing, edtfcatldn, medical care, agriculture, 
government, land use, the environment, and 
suburban sprawl. 

After thet Program 

• Ask the class to think of several situations where 
peopJe would be present Write the suggestions 
on the chalkboard. Ask students what they con- 
sider optimum in each ^tuation and what values 

, they are trying to optimize.. Again, solicit chal-» 
Fenges from other Individuals, so students will 
be aware of the diversity of values. You may uSe 
the following situations to start class discussion: 

1. A reajding class. 

2. A movie. 

3. A baseball game. 

4. A date. 

5. A classroom. 

6. A family. 

7. A playground. ^ 

8. A picnic. 6 

• Have st^^ts compare newspapers (or tele- 
phone books) from a large metropolitan strea 
(e.g.. The New York Times, The Chicago Tribune, 
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. The Los Ah^eles, Times) with those of^a small> 
" town to determine Jthe relative advantages and 
drsadvantages of large and small populations, 
qndi^hat values students bring to each. Students^ 
may use both aews stories and advertlsehnents In. 
their coniparlsons. Before attempting thlslexerdse 
however, you may want to prpvlde^ome direc- 
tion to students. If so, tl^e following examples 

/ may proye helpful. ^ 

1/ Metropolitan Area: 

. ; Positive: A diversity of speclal};ced services-;- 
educational, shopping, health, rjecreatlonal, 
cultural, home Improvement, automotive, 
ect;, access to public transportation; Identlfi- 
, cation with a broad range of cultural, ethnic, 
r racial, a n d religious groups; convenience: 
"something for^ everyone," '"more things to. 
do," etc. 

Negati^ei congestion, noise, pollution, aliena- 
tion, separation, social and economic Injus- 
tices, etc. ' 

2. Ri^ralAre?: ^ 

Positive: Nelghborllness; individual privacy; 
town identity and traditions; less pollution 
^ and noise; open space; gardening; generally 
less crime, etc. 

Negditive: Boring and dull; lack of special- 
ized services found in the city; generally lini- 
iXe^ or no public transportation; long drives 
required ta ttake advantage of attractions found 
in the clty,.etc. 



fK)TE: The above activity is an exce//enf 
scrapboofc exercise for the entire class or as 
ar) individual student- project. 



• . Have two students debate the question of wheth- 

er, there is more privacy in the city or in the 
country. ^ . ^ 

• Have each student write a letter to a friend tell- j 
. ing him or her the advantages and disadvantages * \ 

of living in the community. If desired, mall the f 
letters and ask 'for a reply so that students may J 
compare their values with those of their ifriend. 1^ " 

• Class survey; make a chart with the following «. 
headings: Urban, Suburban, Rural. Beneath each > ' 
heading draw a column line, labeling the left 
column Advantages and the right column Disad- 
vantages. Have the entire class participate In \ 
determining the advantages and disadvantages of 

' each of the three areas. Similarly, the chart may \ 
be used for a valuer exercise by writing Likes 
and Dislikes under each of the three headlng$. 

• Submit the following question for class discus- . 
slon: "Why would a country or a region \yant to 
Increase the size of Its population"? ^ 

^Some examples that might prove helpful: 
*^ • To build up its (abor force. 

To settle open spaces. ' 



To, have a larger army to make the li^ntry 
more powerful. 

To bolster the economy by exploiting tech- 
* nofogy. 

What other reasons tan your. class think oil Are 
they rheaningful and valid? Discuss. 

Role , play, classroom discussion, or debate: the 
Ehrlich/Commorier polrks of yfew. 
for JhrZ/c/j Supporte/^s: What formula did Ehrllch 
Use to come up. with?^a optimum population of 
one hundred million people qr-less?. . . . 
for Commoner Supporters: ''As; ratlonaf beings, 
don't we have a responsibility to future- g^enera- 
tlons to leave the earth at least as clean and 
healthy as we found It? When eacii Individual 
pursues^^his own desires,., will the Jarger socle^ 
Hal goal necessarily be achieved"? \ , « 

• Invite a student from the city and a student from 
the country to present to the class a debate on 
the question: "Vyhich environment is optimum"? 
Ask the class to determine the values' each 
debater brought to his or her argument. 

• Reproduce and distribute to the^ class the article' 
on page 10: "Is, There An Optimum Level of 
Population?" by S. Fred. Singer. Tjie^rticle may 
be used for informative purposes or fqr class dls- 
cusslqn. 

• Reproduce and distribute the chart, "One Thou- 
sand Years of Population Growth"," pagfe 55. 

PROGRAM 2 

VOCABULARY* EXERCISE * 

Unscramble the population-related words lislted^ 
below and match th^m with their correct definition. 



PUNTILQOPA 

ZIMAXEIM 

CROPIMMOSE 



TUPMOMI 
VEALU 

RYCINCAR APACTYIC 



A. Relative worth, utility, or Importance. 

B. The maximum number of people the earti], a 
country, locality, etc., can provide for. 

C. The body, of inhabitants (e.g., people, rocks, 
plants)}^ninials): In a given area at a given 
time. i . 

D. To adjust or settle by mutual concessions. 

E. To Increase to the greatest qiiantity or value 
attainable. /' j 

F. The best or most favorable , under specific 
conditions. * / • * 



POPULATION (Q 
MAXIMIZE (E) 
COMPROMISE (D) 



KEY. / ^" 
OPTIMUM (F) 
VA0E;(A), 

GA^RYlfj'G CAPACITY (B) 



PROLOGUE / 

Is. There an Optimum 
Level of Population?* 

by S. Fred Singer - ^ t 

We have become so conditioned to the inevitability 
oi population increase that almost all concern has 
been to decrease the rate of inctease. Only occa- 
sionally has the question been raised as to whether 
we have^ attained or even passed an opttmum level 
of population^ 

To start with, is the question itself meaningful? 
We need to define the word "optimum" and to 
spell out "optimum for what?" This itself becomes a 
valid subject for discussion, but perhaps we can 
sidestep this point for the time being by redefining 
"optimum'' as the situation in which the population, 
as a whole, enjoys the highest quality of life. This 
means, of course, that each person receives an ade- 
quate amount of food; is adequately supplied with 
the necessary raw materials to make the things and 
devices he needs (Including such nonrenewabJe 
. resources as metals); that there is an adequate sup- 
ply of energy^ as well as water and air of high 
quality. 'But, in addition to 'the so-called necessities 
of life, there are other requirements: adequate med- 
ical care to insure good health; recreational facili- 
ties, especially outdoors; and cultural outlets. Then 
there are sociological and psychological require- 
ments, including a requirement for spa.ce and 
privacy- 
Heuristic arguments cart be a guide in arriving at^ 
a meaningful discussion. Take, for example, a town, 
if the population is too small, then It cannot provide 
^11 the necessary services which produce a good 
life: cultural facilities, hospitals, and so on. And 
we are all familiar with the consequences of too 
large a population in a city, or at least in the pres- 
ent, over-crowded city. Intuitively then, one feels, 
that there must be an optimum of population— per- 
haps a broad optimum; and one feels that this con- 
cept could also apply to-a region and to c^xountry, 
.and perhaps to the world. * ^ 

For the^purposes of the present discussion, let us 
confine our attention entirely to the United States, 
since we are interested only in investigating a meth- 
odology. It is not necessary, therefore, to involve 
ourselves in foreign" problems. * , . . 

In the United States^4he production of food does 
not reaiiy provide a meaningful upper limit {o the 
population. In other words, the upper limit is so 
high that other considerations would give a lower 
value. (While hunger is a very, serious matfer> it is^ 
due to a poor distribution systeqn and* to poverty of ^ ' 
segment of the population, rather than Jo" the Ability, 
to produce food.) '^Rather than ask, the, questiorr 
"How large a population can agricu^tunsfj pcoduc- 

t — . • . 

1 /5 There an Optimum Level of f^opufattoh?, S. fred Singer, «d,. 
Mcpraw-Hill Boo^Ccr., New York. 1971. 

2 J.J. Spengler. ';Population Optima/' The 99th HoUr, Daniel" O.* 
Price, ed.. Chapel HiH. University oi North Carolina Press, 1966. ^ ■ 



tioa support?", one can reverse the question by 
inquiring, how few people it would tak^ to feed a 
population of a given size, how and in the future. 
One would find, I imagine, that as the level of 
population increases, the fraction of people 
involved in agricqlture would drop down to an 
asymptotic limit, all other factors being equal. One 
could show that ecofjomies of scale allow one to 
manufacture food more efficiently in larger quanti- 
ties. On the other hand, there comes a point when 
high-quality agricultural lands are exhausted and 
further production has to be carried, on at a lower 
level of efficiency. A determining factor, of course, 
is advances in technology and in agricultural sci- 
ence: the former providing such essentials as water, 
fertilizer, and perhaps even carbon dioxide at lower 
.cost; the latter developing plants that more 
• efficiently convert the essential raw materials intO\ 
food. 

From a similar point of view, one could discuss 
the limitations introduced by mineral and other re- 
so^urces, and by manufacturing, and by the prob- 
lems of air and water pollution which depend not 
only on. .level, but also on concentratfon of popu- 
lation. Fairly well-defined limits can be set, for 
example, to the capacity of streams to support the 
acceptance of treated chemical wastes' and of ther- 
mal wastes. Furthermore, costs increase ra'pidly with 
the higher degree 6i treatment which becomes nec- 
essary as the population, density rises. 

One of th^ most important subjects is energy, 
siOf;ftJ,tJorms th^ base for many of the bth^r consid- 
- erations. For example, with cheap knd abundant ener- 
gy, it \s possible.to. produce food |)y nonconvention- 
al mean^ of to purify air and water economically 
to a very high degree. Social and health seiji/ices 
can also be discussed in a fairly quantitative man- , 
ner. Demographic trends can be documented, such 
as a lowering of th'e average age of the population, 

* and a relktWe mcrease* in those groups who tend to 
have a higher birth rate. Th^se trends, which can , 
lead to 'important consequence's *in our sodety,' 
depend nor only on the absolute level but also on 
the rate of irjcrease of papulation. Adequate educa- 
tional and health Services may provide, a significant 
bound to achieving a full and, healtby life for an 

,ever-»increasing population.' Perhaps there arise*, 
also, fundamental biqlOgical ^ problems as the 
jevel of pqpulati6n gdes beyond certain limits. # 
bthef factors, 'such as spciological and psychologi- 
, cal requirements, can probably be discussed only. 
. in a serniquantitative way. But'np one can deny the 
, 'existen(^e'of a"humart ndecj for Cultural outlets and 
^ ' fo; recre^fidh, jnuch 'of if 6jJt-of-doors, or the need 
for '$pace 'and .privacy, again w^th an'imphasli on 

* *' natural outdoor envl*ronm.ents. " 
Whiclj of ftTe.?ACtors^ provide a ''lowest upper litn- 

if '^to the leyej of population? HOw do these various 
factors*/ Interact wHh/^'each /other? I What research 
needs^ exist?; Can feast portions of the problem 
be handled by npathdmatic^f siipulatigri? What Sre.* 
some of the -philcfeophical, etijical,' and political 



considerations In stflvlng for an optimum population 
level? ' 

A discussion of such questions ca^nnot do much 
^p\ore than open up the problem. It Is clear that It 
Will not answer the question of what Is an optimum 
level of population. However, we can hope for at 
^east^the development of a methodology which 
wili 'dlow us 1o pursue the major question in a 
frultftil W3y. it will also lay the groundwork for 
the considerations of^the Commission pf Population 
Growth and\the American Future which has been 
proposejl by President Nixon to conduct an Inquiry 
"into the .policies which the government should 
adopt. The time ^;eems to be ripe for an examination 
of this question which is so fundamental to the 
well-being of the nation, and Jndeed of the whole 
world. 

FACTS AND. FIGURES FOR TEACHERS 

WORLD POPULATION 1973 - ' 

(approximate)* 

3.8 Billion 



U.S. POPULATipNil973, 
(approximate) ^ 
210 Million \ 

Source: Populatton 
Reference Bureau 



WpRLD POPULATION 1973 

The 10 Largest Countries 
* 

Country ' 
People's Republic of 
China 

Indla — — 

USSR l^L 



Population 
(in milHons) 



«799.3 
..600;4 
«250 

United States . ..210.3. 

Indonesia i...- — — ^132.5 

Japan ........ I 107.3 



Brazil •.•••'^....•.....••««......*.........^.. 

^a|igladesh : 

Pakistan 

igeria M....«.'a..M.M........M.M..*....»a< 

Sources Population Reference Bureau 



101.3 
83.4 
68.3 
59.6 



^ ' STUDENT MATERIALS • 

Reproduce and distribute to the class for cllsc^sslon. 
Or have students summarise the two articles In their 
bwh words. 

\. The life style of Californians, characterized by In^ 
creasing demands for goods and services, would 
* strain the resources of the state even if popula- 
\ tion growth were drastically reduced. Moreover, 
\ the high cost of maintaining additions to our 
\ population at current levels of living alsa dimin- 
\ishes our ability to improve the conditions of life 
\for those who are poor. And* as congestion be- 
comes greater, a higher and higher proportiorOof 
income wilT have to be expended simply to, avoid 
qr jnitigate the nuisances, poisons, and waste 
products of more people consuming more jgoods 
Withiji the confines of thje same space and basic 
resources. 

CaWorn/a Population Problems and State Polh 
cy, A ReporP=to the Assembly General Research 
Committee, ^California Legislature, Dec., 1971, 
P. 9. . . 



2. REDWOOD CITY, Calif. (According to 41% of the 
residents pplled in the area) the quality of life Is 
* ^ ! deteriorating. Overpopvelopment (sic) and the as- 
. ' ^ j^ciated problems of water, air, and noise pollu- 
^ -^^£t^)n/ crime, traffic congestion- and high taxes were 
'^i' \, cl<Sd as reasons for this^ opinion. The 26% who 
^ j^s^ the county was becoming a better place to 
7 ql^'Vfit cited highways, schools, government services, 
convenient shopping facilities, and jobs. 
From: The New York Times, Oct 26, 1972.^ 



as. POPULATION 1970 
The 5 Larg^t States 



State 
California 
New Yorj^ 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Illinois 



Pop. 
19,953/134 
18,241,266 
11?793,909- 
11,196,730 
11,112,976 



S9ur.ce: U.S.:BureaU of 
|he Census . * 



U.S. POPULATION 1970 
The 5 . Smallest States 



State 

Delaware 

Nevada 

Vei'moht 

'Wyoming 

Alaska ^ 



Pop. 
548,104 
488,738 
444,732 
33i2,418 
302,173 



Source: US. Bureau pf 
•the Census 
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Trends 




WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: 

f • Two youog people review birth rates and death 
' rates duripg 'the history of the world and the United 

States and -explain the use of these demographic 

tools. 

Demography is the analysis and description of 
human population groups in terms of distribution, 
vital rates (birth rates, death rates, growth rates, 
etc.), age and sex, religious and ethnic composition. 
Demographers, scientists who study human popula- 
tions, use a nucnber of measurements which enable 
them to better understand how populations change. 
TWO of these are: 

[the birth rate: the number of births per year per 
1000 people. 

[the death rate: the number of deaths per year per 
1000 people. 

{Birth rates in individual countries^ vary and have 
gone up and down in history, but wlieri all are 
averaged together, the birth rate for the world has 
slowly declined. 

Prior to 1800, both the birth rate and death rate 
wire high. Then, beginning^n the 1800's and con- 
tirjujng through the 1900's, Jnew medical, surgical, 
and health practices as welPas better nutrition and 
improved sanitation facilities helped to reduce 
I'nfent and child mortality, cure diseases (such as 
sntallpox), and raise the average life expectancy. As 
a rbsult of this "death control" (notably after 1950 in 
th^ developing nations), the death-rate fell faster than 
the birth rate, resulting in a growing world pppula- 
;tion. Even today, world population is growing large- 
ly because of a big decline in the death rate. , 
.Similarly, the death fate in the United States has 
declineerfaster than the birth rate. In frontier Ameri- 
ca, parents averaged 8 children, partially because 
most people farmed and children were needed to 
help work, the Jand. Additionally, a high rate of 
infant ancj chilcl mortality necessitated high levels 
of fertility that acted as a counterbalance^ At that 
time, society could cpntrol fertility facorst^.g., 
early marriages— better than those for mortal!^. But 
vi^ith the introduction of measures to perpetuate life, 
the death rate declined. This was followed dpsely 
by industrialization and mechanization during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries that lured peo- * 
pie from the farms to better paying jobs in the cit- ^ 
les. People generally enjoyed a higher standard of 



living; and on the average, parents desired fewer' 
children. Consequently, both the birth Vate and 
death rate declined (the latter falling faster), estab- 
lishing a trend that has continued to th^ present. 
There have been some exceptions; Th^lbirth rate 
reached a low point during the depression and a 
peak in the post-WoHd War II boom years. But the 
overall birth rate trend has been one of decline. 

• Barry Commoner explains the demographic 
Transition. . ' ' 

"Historically, a declining birth rate and death 
rate is characteristic of most developed nations in 
' the world. This process, going from a high birth 
rate/high death rate, to a low birth rate/low death 
rate is known as the Demographic Transition. 

No country in the world has gone through the 
Demographic Transition completely <where births 
equal deaths for mpre than - a few years), but most 
developed nations are close. 

Developing nations ' have gone partially through 
the Demographic Transition in that "death control" 
has lowered their death rates, but their birth rates 
have remained high, resulting in rapid population 
growth. This growth will continue for the next sev-' 
eral years no matter what reasonable measures are 
taken to try^and stop it." ' * ' 

• A secret agent demonstrates why growing popu- 
lations have momentum. 

(See related article on page 15 '"Momentum" * by 
^drew Leighton.) 

A growing population has momentum, as a mov- 
ing body has momentum, which means it cannot 
stop growing immediately because the present larg- 
er generation of young people wilt still have to 
pass through their own reproductive years, rte$ulting 
in children of their own. 

Assuming no migration, if wornen would start and 
continue to average two children (replacement fer- 
tility, the children who were the result of the post- 
World War II "baby boom" would keep the popu- 
lation of the United States growing for about 70 
more years before the size of the population would 
stabilize. 

• Aesop teaches a youngster how to co^npute Dou- 
bling Time (the time it takes for a population to 
double in size): 

Populations grow geometrically (2,4,8,16, etc.). 
much lik^ money in the bank earning compound 
interest 
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The doubling time of a population may be 
approximated by dividing the growth rate into the 
number 70. Thus, 'at its present rate of growth (2%^ 
in 1973), world population will double in about 
35 years, and U.S. population (t% in 1973) in about 
70 years. 

• A fortune teller defines and explains the use of 
Projection and Prediction in forecasting population 
trends. 

* • 
. Given reasonable assumptions based on present 
-data, population trends, can be projected intp the 
future with mathematical accuracy. However, cau- 
tion should be , taken in accepting projections as 
absolute facts. Because present trends fluctuate 
daily and future trenjds cannot be accurately identi- 
fied, predictions about population trends are risky. 
A prediction may be nothing nrore than a guess. And 
a projection is not a prediction. 

• A contemporary youngster cliallenges Thomas 
Malthus' ''Theory of Population/' 

In 1798, Thomas Malthus, an English economist 
and clergyman, wrote of population: "The power of 
population is indefinitely greater than the power in 
the earth to produce subsistence for man . . Popu- 
lation, when unchecked, increases in a geometrical . 
ratio: Subsistence only increases in an arithmetical 
Vatio." * ' 

The Malthusian theory assumed that growth rates/ 
for both population and agriculture would remain 
constant, thus leading him to conclude that eventu- 
ally population would outstrip the world's supply 
of food, geometric growth being, more powerful 
than arithmetic growth. Malthus did maintain, how- 
ever, thai there were some built in "natural checks" 
that would place an upper limit on population 
growth — natural disasters (floods, earthquakes,' etc.), 
w^rs, famines, and so on. But here a g a i n, his 
assumptions were erroneous. Consequently, ^by 
ignoring changing technology and advances in the 
agricultural sciences, and by assuming^ constant 
growth rates, Malthus was using his pro|^ion as a 
prediction based on faulty assumptioris. 

• The secret agent reinforces the fact that popula- 
tion is growing because of a big decline in. the 
death rate. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: ' 
Before the Program' 

1. If desired, have students complete the vocabu- 
lary exercise. 

2. Class discussion: What is a trend? You may first 
want to use concrete examples before moving to 
abstractions, e.g. trends in fashion^ hair styles, 
music, automobiles, TV programs, etc. When stu- 
dents understand the concept of a trend, begin 



to introduce population-related issues, e.g. fami- 
ly size, metropolitan dispersal, prolongation of 
life, etc. 

3. . Discuss how changing values might start .or 
.influence a trend. 



After the Program 

1. H^ve the class suggest factors that clause change 
in populations in general, such as. j^irths, 
deaths, and migration; then move to mote spe- 
cific factors. Some examples. are: famine, war^ 
literacy, nutrition, disease, medicines, technol- 
ogy, employment, mobility, higher age at mar- 
riage, women working, hojjsing, and so on. 

2. After citing other factors that caused tthe death 
rate to decline, have the class discuss'the posi- 
tive and negative effects of "death control"* on 
society. As a starting point you may want to use 
the following examples: social security, medi- 
care, pension plans, nursing homes, geriatric 
specialists, pediattricians^ child care facilities, 

and schools. ^ I ^ , 

I 

3. Have students research and construct an age 
* distribution pyramid for their city or town. See 

page 57 fqfr an example of an age pyramid. 
Most pubfic libraries will have the necessary 
statistics. Students should examine the pyramid 
and discuss its present and future implications 
for the town. Some questions you might raise: 

(A) What age group makes up the largest 
portion of the population? 

(B) Can you think of ^r\y reasons which may 
account for this? A surge In births in the 

f past? Decrease in deaths? Both? 

(C) What does the present age structure mean 
for your town? What kinds of facilities and 

. expenditures are needed? '>r 

(D) What does it meam for \he future? Will 
there be more or less pedple? Will there 
be a greater requirement for schools or 

homes for the elderly? 

(E) What would happerl in the future If the 
' present generation of young people in 

your town decided to have only two chil- 
dren when and if they marry? (Assume no 
one will move in or out of town.) 

4. Compare the age pyramid constructed in Actlvi-* 
ty 3 with one from another town or city in the 
state. Again, students should research and con- 
struct the second pyramid on their o>vn. Some 
questions which might be f^elpful: 

(A) Look at each pyramid. How does the size 
of the population ur^der 15 compar^jvith 
— that over 65? i . 
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(B) What might account for the differences? 
' (C) What might account for the differences in 

the shape of the two pyramids? 
' (D)- Based on'"the two pyramids; what kinds 
* of facilities and expenditures are needed 
for each town? What are the differences 
and why? 

5. Have 'students perform sirhllar comparisons 
using the age pyramids constructed in the above 
activities with the one on page 57 of this 
guide/ "Age Distribution in the Unitisd States/' If 
Activities 3 and 4 are not used, students should 
examine t h e U.S. age distribution pyramid, 
adapting the previous questions to apply to the 
entire country. 

6. Have students research and collect 50 years of 
population data for their town or city. Concen- 
trate on births, deaths, and migration. Use the 
B'D + l-E formula to compute the historical 
rate of population change and plot it on a 
graph. Students should then^ determine what 

. changes it has brought to the community. To 
start, students should obtain maps from various 
census periods and compare population 
change^ density, distribution, and so on, in the 
cornmunity. Determine what this has meant'for 
the town: schools, housing. Jobs, land, shopr 
ping facilities, retail salesfj^ublic transporta- 
tion, roads, and automobiles. 

Students may then research actual statistics to 
see how their conclusions compare; e.g., actual 
construction, miles of highway paved, addition- 
>^ al classrooms built, etc. 

^4 .Using reasonable assumptions about the data 
" ^compiled in the previous activity, students 
s^iouldV. compute and plot on a graph a five 
year projection of population change for the 
commLrni^ and determine any foreseeable 
changes Jp goods and services. Some hints: 

(A) Basfed on your projection, will the area 
n^ed more highways, or. better public 
transportation; houses or apartments, e^^.? 

(B) Defend the validity of your projection. 
Are your assumptions' reasonable? . 

(Q What would happen to yoyr projection , 
if: ' . 
1. The economy slumped arid unem- 
.^ployment ros^? 
, 2» 1( company "X" moved out of town? 

3. - If company "Y" moved into town? ^ 

8. , Read the following statement to the cla$s. 

^ "In his second message to Congress, Abraham 
Lincotn predicted the US. population would 
reach 251,689,914 in 1930.'« 

-Darrell Huff, "How to Lie with Statistics,"' 
New York: W.jW* Norton, 1954, p.^142. 



(A) Ask students If they'^thfnk Lincoln's pre- 
diction Was correct? Why or why not?. 

(B) What assumptions <Jo you *thlnk Lincoln 
used to, make his prediction? 

(Q Point out to students that by 1930 the 
population of the United States was only 
122,487,000. Why was Lincoln's predic- 
tion erroneous? Was it really a predic-r 
tion,^ or was it a projection based on 
faulty assumptions? 

Now read the following statement to the class 
and elicit more specific comments about 
projection and,prediction. 

* "Predictions about fertility are always danger- 
ous—which is why no one population projec- 
tion should ever be taj$en too seriously." 

-Stephen Enke, "Population Growth and 
Economic Growth/' The Public Interest, 
1973. ^ 

9. Use the following paragraph to illustrate the 
weakness of the Malthusian theory of natural 
checks: 

"In 1970, a cyclone struck East Bengal 
(now- Bangladesh)', killing about 500,000 
people. The population of East Bengal at, 
that time^was growing so fast, it took Only 
» 40 ^y$ to replace the people who were 
kiir^." 

10. Class discussion: Why are only births and 
deaths used .to compute population change on 
" a worW level?. Reproduce and distribute chart, 
"Birth and death rate per 1,000 populations 
U.S., 1910-70," page 56. 

. 11> Use cusinai're rods to demonstrate the d^erence 
'. between geometric and arithmetic grovi^h. Af- 
terwards, have two students role play the Aesop 
segment while the rest of the class computes 
each day's wages, e.g., 1 ceM on the first day, 
2 cents on the second, 4 cents on thf third, 
etc. Periodically the person Working for" Aesop 
should turn to the class and say: 

"It is now the 5th day. How much money 
have I made? . . . Now the 9th day ... 
17thda^, e^/' 

The class may respond in unison or individual- 
ly. : 

12. Reproduce the arithmetic formulas on page . 16 
and distribute to students for prt)blem solving 
exercises and future reference. 

13. Refer again to the chart distributed In lesson 2, 
"One Thousand Years of Population GrovAh/' 
page 55. 



MOMENTUM 

by Andrew Leighton 

*lf each woman in a growing population decided to 
.have no more than two children (replacement fer- 
tility), would population gr'owth immediately stop? 
The answer is no! Increases would continue because 
of tHe "momentum" built up by the growth of the 
present generation., ' 

For example, in developing countries with high 
fertility, there are a great many young children in 
•relation to the total population. As these children 
move Inta their, reproductive years (ages 15-44), the 
age group (or cohort) that has been having babies 
grows too old to have more. But because the young- 
er cohort is more numerous than the older one, 
there will be more of them with the^ppportunity to 
experience parenthood. Even if they are less fertile 
than their parents, they will probably, produce more 
children' altogether. 

In the United States, the momentum of population 
growth can* be seen in the aftereffects of the post- 
World War II baby boom. Here the rapid growth 
was xaused not by a sharp drop in mojtalify, as In 
the ^cdse of th^ developing world, but by a sharp 
increase in fertility. Population continues to grow 
despite the fact that the average nurriber of children 
in each family has dropped below the replacemerit 
level for the first time in history.* The reason for 
this apparent contradiction is that the large numbers 
of cKildren produced during the baby boom (1947- 
'196*5) are now entering their reproductive years and 
producing families of their own. To illustrate, in the 
two decades before 1965, about 48 million Ameri- 
cans reached the age oi 20; between 1965 and 
1985, over 78 million wilt reach that age.** The 
larger absolute numbers of poterttial parents in the 
"post-World War^l generation Is the reason for the 
continueci growth of this nation's population. We 
may be through with the past, but the past is not 
through with us. 



A. A progression of numbers as 1,2,3,4,* etc. (See 
glossary,) 

B. Pertaining to deaths. . 

^C. Statistical' analysis and description of human 
population groups in terms of distribution, vital 
tates> age, and sex. 

' ^ ^ D. To declare what wilj happen In the future. 

E. The number of live births In one year per 
V 1,000 mW-year population. 

^ F. Theminimum,necessary to support life. 

C. The degree to which a population grows or 
declines annually, expressed as a percent. 

H. A scientist who studies human populations. 

I. The scientific carrying forward of trends from 
the pa^t and/oh present, making assumptions about 
their continuation. 

J. Under given mortality conditiorw, the average 
number of years of life remaining to males or fe- 
^ males of a specified age, 

K. A statement taken as granted or true; suppo^ 
sition. 

L The body of inhabitants J[e.g., rocks, plants, 
people) in a given area at a given time. 

M. The progression of population growth, as 
2,4,8, etc. (See glossary.) 

N. The practice of controlling deaths in a pcjpu- 
latiorr. 

0. The number of deaths in one year per 1,000 
mid-year population. , 

P. A property of a moving body that determines 
. the length of time required to bring it to rest when 
' under the action of a constant forc6 or pnovement. 



PROGRAM 3 . ; 

VOCABULARY EXERCISE 

Unscramble the population-related words listed 
below and match them with their correct defini- 
tions. 



RACHOMPEDY 
PUNTILOOPA 
THADE ARET 
LAMOTIRTY ' 
LEIF ECANETXypC 
ORPNOIEjTC 
POSSUMATIN 
COCMIETER 



CHOPERDEMAR 
TIBHR TERA 
THOyVCR TEAR 
TRADE TRONCOL 
UMTOMNEM 
CRIPEDIONT 
SISTESUBCEN 
TJ4EMICARIT' 



*7he New York Tirries, March 2, 1973/p. 1. 

** Population and the American Future. The U.S. Commission on 
Population Grpwth and the American Future, JohnT?rRbckefeller 
III, Chairman. U.S* Government Printing Office, Washington, O.C. 
1972, p, 32. 



I 

DEMOGRAPHY (Q 
POPULATION (L) ' 
DEATJH RATE (O) 
MORTALITY (B) 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 0) 
PRbjECTION (I) 
ASSUMPTION (K) 
GEOMETRIC (M) 



KEY 



DEMOGRAPHER (H) 
BIRTH RATE (E) 

CRoynn rate (G). 

DEATHI CONTROL (N) 
MOMENTUM (P). i v.. 

PREdLCTioN (by I 

SUBSISTENCE (F) S^-f 
ARITHMETIC (A) \\- 



■ t 
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' ^ FORMULA, PAGE 

Blrths-Deatii5=World Population Change. 
Bfrths-Deaths + Immigration-Emigration = Population 
"change for any area smaller than the world. ^ 
Number of Births 
per Year 



Population 

e.g* 3;356l0 00 
209;7ll000 

Number of Deaths 
per Year 
Populatio] 

e.g>* 1;9^4;0 00 
209;7p,000 

In Migratipn- 
Out Migratipn** 
Poptjlation 

e.g.* ?58;000 



X 1000 = Birth Rate 
X 1000 = 15.6 

X 1000 = Death Rate 

' ' y " * 

X 1000 ^9A 




209;71 7,000 
(Birth Rate-Death 



X 1000 = Net Migration Rate 
---X1000 = 1.6 



Rate + Net 



e.g.* 15.6-S. 



10 



70. 



Growth Rat(^ 



igration Rate) ^ , „ . 
S — = Growth Rate in % 



.4+1T6 



= 0.78% (at that time, 1972, 
the lowest in U.S. History) 

= Doubling Time (approx.) 



6 B 70 * 
•Of IS Approx. 90 Years 



•Statistics from:! Current Population Report, United Stages, 1972, 
Population Estiniates and Projection, Bureau of the CenSjus, May 

•••Accurate statKtics are not maintained for emigration. Most 
migration figure$\ are already combined, i.e. most statistics will 
provide a Net Migration figure (In Migration-Out Migration). 



' "r ^ STUDENT /^^ATERIALS 

Reproduce and distribute t6 the class the following. 
Discuss mdividually or collectively. 

"Riegardless of whatlhappens to the birth 
rate^from now on, ourjpast growth commits 
us to substantial additional growth Mn the 
iuture. At a minimum, jvye will probably add 
go mrllion more Americans by the end of the 

•* :l6entury,- and the figur^ could easily be much 

' higher than that i 

"We will be living for a 'long- time with 
the ^consequences of the baby boom. Not 
long ago, that surge of births caused double 
sessions, schools* in tt"ailers, and a teacher 
shortage. Now it is crowding the colleges 
and swelling the number of people looking 
for jobs. As these young people grow older, 
they will enter the ranks of producers as 
well as consumers, and they will eventual- 
ly reenter dependency — the dependency of 
the aged. 

"We are going to have to plan for this." 

-Population and the American Future, 
1972, p. ^5. f 
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ROGRAM 
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Migration 




WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: 

• Adim and Even introduce the word ''migration/' 
followed by an animated sequence illustrating 
how increased mobility contributes to migration 
and eoding with the formula for computing pop- 
ulatlbn .change for any area srtialler than the 
world, ^ 

Births-Deaths + Immigration-Emigration = Popu- 
lation Change for ^reas smaller ,than the world. 

• A^montage of photographs capsulizes migration 
in American history. 

The United States is a nation of immigrants. 
More than 350 years ago, Europeans began set- 
tling along the east coast of North America, 
hoping to find riches and individual freedom. By 
the end of the eighteenth century,^new immi- 
grants pushed from the crowded Eastern sea- 
board into the Shenandoah Valley, breached the 
Appalachians at Cumberland Gap^ and floated 
across the rivers into the Ohio Valley. In the 
next fifty years they crossed the Mississippi, rum- 
bled down the Santa Fe, crossed the Rockies on 
the Oregon Trail, and raced to the Pacific, 
renewed .by the Qry of, "Gold!" In* the years fhat 
followed, they settled the Midvyest, a last 
stronghofd of the American Indian. « 

With the industrial Revolution and new 
mobility, the cities flourished, reversing the 
migratory pattern of the last three hundred years, 
from rural to rural to urban. 

Today migration in Americ^ is urban to urban^ 
with one out of five people, or approximately 
20% o^ the population, moving each year. 

• A youngster on-the-road defines immigration and 
emigration, \ 

About 400,000 people immigrate to the Unit- 
ed States each year, accounting for aJmost 1/5 
(20%) of America's yearly populatioi growth. 
Although accurate statistics are noi kept for 
emigration, indications ace that itj/has been 
increasing recently from about 23,000 in 1965, to 
about 3^,000 people in 1970. / \ 

People migrate for venous reasons, .including 
survival, political or religious, econfemic gains, 
forCe^ wax, and chang6 of environment. , 

> A montage of photographs capsulizes the Irish 
immigration to America in the 1840^s and 1860's. 

The Irish immigration to America ' in the 
1800's Is an example of migration for survival. In 



1845, a blight wiped out the potato crop, a sta- 
ple in the Irish diet. A, widespread famfne swept 
over Ireland. Disease reached epidemic propor- 
tionSy and more than a .million people died. 
Bec^jse the land now symbolized oppression 
and starvation, many Irish men and women 
jumped at the chance to emigrate from the coun- 
. try when landlords offerecj to pay their boat 
passage. By 1860, mOre .than a million and a 
half Irish had im^migrated to the United States. 

• A montage of .photographs capsulizes the Dust 
Bowl emigration in the 1930's, 

The dust bowl emigration from Oklahoma to 
California is an example of forced migration due 
to natural causes. In 1935, dust stofms brought 
catastrophe to many midwestern states. Unable 
to sustain themselves /on the \and, caravans of 
people migrated west, mostly to California (a 
state then regarded as a land of milk and 
honey). 

• A life-long resident of an American small town 
talks about the decline in its population over 
the years.-, ' • 

The population of many American small 
.^tovns is declining; and, consequently, once 
prosperous fowns are now dying. In 1900^ rural 
population was 46 million or 60% of the total 
poftul^tion of the United States. By 1970, it was 
only^6% of the total, increasing by only 8 mil- 
lioff people in 70 years, while the total nation- 
* al/f^dpulation had nearly tripled. 
/ Between 1960-1970, the following states \)ad * 
the greatest declines in population: West 
Virgin! a— 6.2%; North Dakota— 2.3% ;South' 
Dakota— 2.1%; Washington, D.C.— 1.0%.* 

• A pitchman tries to promote the theory of inter- 
planetary migration as a method of containing 
population growt/). * , 

immigration a n d vemigration have had, .no 
effect on the total population of *the world. It 
would l^aye an effect if large numb'er^ of people . 
migrated from the Earth, or if life on other^plan- 
ets immigrated to the Earth. . l 

Present standards of technology makeflarge- 
scale interplanetary migration both impractical 
and impossible. At least 20.0,000 people /woald 
heed to emigrate at the sam^ time just tojreduce 
what is today one day's increase in worlgl popu- 

I • Statist! ts from We The Americans, Who We Are, U.S./ Bureau of 
I the Genius, p. 6. / 
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lation; costs would be prohibitive; it would 
require at least ten generations of travel time to 
fipd a planet capable of^ supporting human life 
(assumjiig one exi/ts); and the society aboard the 
vessel would have to be tightly regulated lest 
' the craft become "overpopulated/* 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Before the Program ' \ 

1. If desired/ have students complete the vocabu- 
lary exercise. 

2. Survey the class to determine how many have 
moved during' their .lifetime and, to the'best of 
their ability, thj^ir parents' reasons for moving. 
Compile .a list of these reasons and save for dis- 
cussion after ttre^pTogram (See after Activity 4). 
Some studentsrma/ Want to go a step further and 
chart a family tree. -^--^ 

3. ^ Reproduce the migration history survey on page 

19. Distribute to students a day or two In ad- 
vance of the program so that they may complete 
the form and bring ^it with them on the day of 
the telecast. 

^ CAUTION: In some communities, the in- 
/ formation needed to complete the migra- 
tion history survey may be considered ' 
' ^"^1 sensitive or aq^yasion of individual and 
family privacy. Prior to initiating the activ- 
ity, we, suggest the matter be discussed 
with parents and school officials. Empha- 
size tha^ migration, as a significant com- 
ponent jbf population change, influences 
our behavior as a population actor. *i=or 
this reason, students should fill out this 
*^ and all similar forrhs anonymously. 

After the Program 

I.^^D^scuss the questions listed on the migration his- 
tory "surve^ (if used), . 

i. Have half qf the cjass, as advertising specialists, 
write, design, and lay out a series of ads to 
encourage in-migratidn to the community. The 
rest of tl^e class vyill role-play people irom 
various walks of life (such as; businessmen or 
woman, farnfier, teacher, retired person, industri- 
'alist/ doctor, musician, recent college graduate, 
add young macried couple) as they reach to the 
' ads. 

Pose these questions to role-playing ^stu- 
dents: 

(A) Woul^ the ads induce you to move into 

* the community? Why or why not? ' ^/ 

(B) ,* What "sales pitch" wauld you use? ^ " / 

(C) , Suppose 'th^ ads wer^* successfuj ""^ajwJ ^ 

10,006 additional people moyecl^^nto , 
yoUrMown? What changes woMjd/dccur? 
. Whijt problems wotjfd occur? ^-y^ 




(D) Suppose the ads were unsuccessful and 
people kept moving away from the com- 
munity? What measures woulcf you take 
to stop the flow of emigrants? 

Creative Writing Assignment: "If I could, I 
would migi^ate to , because * " 

Brainstorm: "Why people migrate." Expand* the 
jist presented earlier, starting with the results of 
.the. survey conducted in Bpfore-the Program 
Activity 2. ' * . 

,Role Play: City or state government officials 
attempting to stop the decline pf the population 
o^ a small town. What can be done on a gov- 
ernment leyel to encourage in-»migration? 

(Ay Should more industry (jobs) be brought* 

*in? ' , 

. (B) Are our educational facilities adequate? 

(C) .Do we need more cultural,. recreational, 
and shopping facilities?^ 

(D) Should the town encourage tourism? 

(E) What are the consequences of bringing in 
more people,, "supplying additional 
jobs, providing more housing, etc. Con- 
sider: Taxes might increase as incomes 
increase, but so would costs for munici- 

, pal services and schools. How would 
^. you handle this? 

Duplicate and distribute^ to stdtients for\their 
review the paragraph and chart on\^age 21.yrhen 
ask the following questions: 

(A) Count the years when migratiWi contrib- 
uted more than natural increasfev(births 

" l^inus deaths) to California's populat 
growth. What is the significance of this? 

(B) WhBt accounts for the hjgh number of 
migrants to California frorrv 1941 thrdugh 
1945? 

(C) Between 1947 and 1950, i^atural increase 
exceeded migration. \^atjCgiijsed t^liv 

(D) Why has California ha^jsdph a'*^ 
level of migration? ^ . .^<r 

. (E) VVhere do you think ^m^fct otifi^'mrnir 
^ * . grants settled in Californisi^^^n , Durban, 
suburban, or, rura^ are^sj^^-^hat changes 
does thls\bring to avCbmmunity? 

(F) Should talifo/iiiff>;;^gin to discourage 
in-migratioiij;, ^WJ^ Do you think they 
should ;pc^^ofe out-migr^tion? Why? 

(C) WhaJ^ta^esjCalifornia's past migration 

njearvfo/ itWuture? 
(H);*vfrom the text, we learn that "The state 
y ' (California) already has over one-quarter- 
V of the foreigrt-born population of the 
United States." How mJght this fact 
influence changes in a community? 

A temporary move is not a migration. Th^ move 
nciust be ijiade with^th6 intention of establishing 
a permanent place of residence. In the fo)low- 
Jng situations, students should determine wheth- 
er th^y have immigrated, emigrated, pr migrated. 




(A) If 'you move to another state, you have 

(B) H, you live In France and decide to leaye 

permanently, you have from the 

country.^ 

' (O* If you live In France and move to Amerl- 
^. ca, you have to the^JJnited 

. ^States, ' y 

6. issue: If population stabilization is a Worthwhile 
•goal, realizing that immigration accounts for 
nearly 20% of. our annual population* grovyth, 
i should we consider severely .restricting jmmigra- 
!iDn?~lf so, wh& should W6 allow to immigrate 
to the US.? ^ : ^ 

(A) Personsjvhd are bejng persecuted or dis- 
criminated against in other countries?* 
"(B) Persons exiled from nationalist states 



>vho want only natural citizens living 
within the country?'* .? • 

(C) Indiyiduals who have famlll^ in the 
U^^ho areAmerican citizens? 

(D) Political refugees who seek asylum? 

(E) Anyone who wants to come (until, the 
specified quota Is filled)? 

What criteria should be set up for admitting peo- 
people Into the United States? 



(A) Education? 

(B) Economic status? 



— ( C ) j o b Sk ill s ? ^ 

(D) other) 

What about the words on the Statue of Liberty 
find .i^merica's image as a "melting pot" for all 
peoples? 



MIGRATION HISTORY SURVEY 



(1) ANCESTORS 
Grandparents: , 
Motiier's motijer 
Mother's father 
Father's mother 
' Father's father 



Birthplace 



Present 
•Residence 



Age (if deceased/ 
give age at death) 



Number of 
Children 



QUESTIONS: 

l-low might your grandparents affect you? If they were born in a foreign country, do you have 
any of their ethnic characteristics? Do you spealc their native language; enjoy their traditional 
foods;. h^ye any of 4heir customs? Did they- live in an urban or rural area? Did this influence where 
your parents lived, or your thoughts about^ where you live now, or where you mighjt want to live 
tn the future? If your grandparents are still alive, do you visit them often? If so, what do you 
enjoy during your visits? Do you think you will^live longer than your grandparents? Why? 



{2\ PARENTS 

Mother 

Father 

I have brother^. 



Place of birth 



Age at 
Marriage 



Year of 
Marriage 



Present 
Age 



. sisters, and am the (2nd, 3rd, etc.) child born in my family. 



(3)' WHERE HAVE YOUR PARENTS LIVED BEFORE YOU WERE BORN? 



Place . ^ Rural Urban > Surburban 
(check one) 



Reasorvformoving. 



QUESTIONS: 

When were your parents married? Do you think that period in history (when they married) In- „ 
fluenced their deci^icm on family size? Why? Did your parents migrate for reasons other than 
change of environment o.r^^economic gains, («.g. wars, depressions)? 



(4) WHERE HAVE YOU LIVED? 

Place Rural Urban Surburban 

. (check one) Likes or Dislikes 



^ ^ : J 



QUESTIOr^S: , / r - ^ 

How has nrflgratfprt changed your Jife? Yot(Ve been to new schools, met new frlends> found new 
playgrounds. What- do you think, about thi?? V 



. VOCABULARY EXERCISE 

Unscramble the population-related words listed 
below and match them with their correct definition. 
TERMICA CRAINTOMI 
GRIMANT. TOMMIRANIGl ' 

NAMEITRIGO MIMIAGTER 
AGRITEEM - . GRIMMITAN 
RANTMGEI 

,A. To move to another area with the Intention of 

establishing permanent Residence. 
B. The act of people moving ^but of a country 
permanently. ■ - 



II. 



cially {torn city to'^ suburb, Acqess to high <juallT 
ty educafion is considered a^^rfght of all Ameri- 
cans, yet many rural poor Ifving in depressed 
regions have iriadeiquate skills. Environmental 
,quality is a national goal, yet high pollution' 
levels are common in large metropolitan areas 
and in some smaller urban and rural ptMces as 
well/'* 

No one country could contain enough people to 
alleviate world population concerns* 



C The act of migrating. 

D. To moye out of a country permanently. 

E. To move into A country permarrently. 

F. A person* who migrates. 

G. A person who emigrates. 

H. The act of people moving into a country 

permanently. * 

I. A person who immigrates. 





. KEY 


MIGRATE (A) 


, MIGRATION (O 


MIGRANT (F) 


IMMIGRATION (H) 


EMIQRATION (B) 


IMMIGRATE (E) 


EMIGRATE (D) 


IMMIGRANT (1) 


EMIGRANT (G) 





STUDENT MATERIALS 

After reproducing and distributing the twO/Statements 
10 the class, have "students summarize in their own 
words the meaning of each sjatement. 

I. 'Prominent among traditional American values is 
fre;edom of movement, yet "Blacks and other 
minorities are restricted in their mobility, espe- 



PROGRAM 4; MIGR AttON—r^ 

FACTS AND FIGURES FOR TEACHERS 
MIGRATION 1960-1970* 

^ ' Gained the.Most People 

California ....^ 2,100,000 

Florida ^ «..,.U.1 ,300,000 

' New Jersey •. 500,000 

^ Maryland ; 400,000 

Loathe Most People , ^ 
-Peifnfylvanil* ^^^.,.1!:^:". ...... 400,000 

Source: US, BUREaToF CENSUS.. 

U.S. URBANIZATION* 
Year^ , ' ^ % Urban 

1890's 35% 

1910's 46% 

1930's J7% 

1950's 60% 

igTO's .'..74%. 

Source: US, Bureau of Census, ^970t''' 

nhe US, Commission on Population Growth and (he American 
Future, 1972, p. 118. 
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. After the Program 

Activity 6 

"Since 1860, California has experienced the fastest 
average* growth of any state and Is now the most 
populous state in the nation. The present popula- 
tion of pver* 20 million constitutes almost 10% of 
the population of the continental United States. 
"In terms of distance* and movement of people, 
California has been the focal point for the greatest 
migration in humari history. (See Chart on following 
page.) At present, migration into the state appears to 
be o n the wane. Fi'om an average increase of 
I557OOQ persons annually duririg"the decade of the , 
1960^5, net migration has decreased to an estimated 
26,000 in 1971. (however, the number of migrants 
entering and leaving California annually Is 
extremely susceptible to short-term change, and 



there are large pools of migratton-prone popuik* 
tion in urban areas of ^ the country wha will floW 
into the state in response to improved economic 
conditions. Moreover, California is becoming' 
increasingly attractive to foreign immigrants. The 
state already h^ over one quarter of the foreign 
bom population of the United States,, and the per-^ 
centage of immigrants, specifying California as their 
intended state .of residence continues to increase/ 
Air evidence indicates that continued migratidn 
must be considered a significant factor influetking 
not only the magnitude of the state's growth, but 
also. the stnirtrire and character of the population^ 



California Population Problems and State Policy, A 
report to the Asserfibly General Research Corrtrnittee, 
California Legislature, December 1971, p. 4. ^ 



THE PATTERN OF CAUFORNIA'S ESTIMATED NH^iVIUAN MIGRATION AND 
NATURALINCREASE 
194M970 
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Program 5 



Pollution 




• An animate d Nature Eater illustrate^ the c on^P- , Pi^ u! R, Fh rltrh. P h P 



'quences of the ''commons" concept of free, 
gopds. 

Some natural resources^ such as air and 
water/ are considered to be held in "common"; 
they are abundant, and may be used freely by 
everyone. If we do not use these "commons" 
wisely, we may be in trouble. Present high lev- 
els of consumption, faulty technology in some' 
cases, andjncrjeases in population are contribut- 
ing to the depletion and/or deterioration of 
these limited "free" resources. 

• A street cleaner' ponders the pollution problert) 
♦ In his metropolitan area, \ 

Industrial waste and the automobile con- 
tribute Iieavily to air and water pollution, and 

, envirolimental deterioration. In fact, 42% of our 
air pollution is caused by transportation, with 
private automobiles the chief culprit. The inter- 
nal combustion engine is responsible for most of 
the carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, and ^nitro- 

*gen oxides in the air^ 

• A public js^rvice television announcement illus' 
trates the scope of American pollutiorT^tob-^ 
lems^nd gives some of the reasons for It, 

• Paul Ehrlich and Barry Commoner (see page 22- 
23) challenging the popular notion that ''peo- 
ple start pollution, people can stop it," present 
their individual views on^4he * relationships ' 
between population and pollution? 

I A silent movie ^demonstrates America's prefer^ - 
* ence for and use of convenient, nonreturnable, 
c and often non recyclable, disposable items. 

The average American thro\Vs^away three 
pounds of solid waste eyery day. The total 

amount . of s olid w aste-disposed o f eac^-^^eaf 4s- 

greater than can be accounted for by the popu- 
lation growth of that same year, indicating great- 
er per capita disppsaL ' ^ 

Each year the solid vyast^ problem becomes 
greater, partially because of increases in popu- , 
lation, but also because We -consume more and 
insist on complex and often wasteful packagihg. 
Thus, the problem is not only population 
grbwth, ^b u t also increased consumption and 



dubious technologi^i 
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Professor of Biology 

Department of Biological Sciences ^ 
Stanford University 
Pafo Alto, Califomia 

/'When you read in the media or hear it said that 
people cause pollution and therefore can stop it, in 
a sense you have a statement that is true and in a 
sense you have, a statement that is very false. The 
very nature of agricultural man (human beings that 
no longer hunt and gather food but practice <|gri- 
culture) means they are going to have a negative 
impact on the environment; and as long as the pop- 
ulation size is too large, the environment will suf- 
fer irreversible deterioration. So in that sepse, peo- 
ple cause pollution and people can't stop rt until 
there are fewer people!*ln^ another sense, however, 
many of our worst pi'oblems in environmental dete- 
rioration are due to our patterns of overconsump- 
tion, overbreeding, and so' on; and people are 
obviously the only agency which can stop it, since 
people are the only agency which causejs pollu- 
tion." ^ . , . . 

Barry Comrtiorter, PhD. 
Director, Center for the ' ' * 

BiolQgy of Natural 

Systems 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

"The question is,, which people? Some people 
cause more pollution thart others; some people are 
responsible for the decisions that cause pollution. 
And I think the original intent of this kind of propa- 
ganda was to say that poffution is everybody's prob- 
le'rjf and that if we all did our part it would be 
solved. And the more of us there are, the more pol- 
lution there is. Well, I don't think the facts support 
that kind of,conclusion. For example, the reason we 
hcfve so much sm6g in our cities is that the American 
passenger car has been transformed into a smog- 
generating vehicle. The way it happened is that we • 
have raised the cornpression ratio in the engine. 
This, makes the engine run hotter; because it runs 
hotter, the' nitrogen and oxygen in the air taken into 
cylinders reacts chemically, nitrogen oxide is emit- 
ted from the exhaust, and that triggers smog* Now 
we have very, sharply increased the .cpmpressfon , 

•o 



jratios of American car engines since World War li 
«ad thafs.what has produced pollution. There are 
also more cars and more people* But the main 
effect is the change in the engines. Now whose fault 
is that? I don't think y^ou can blame it on the person 
who buys the car, because you buy what Detroit 
niakes. And that responsibility lies with the manage- 
nient of jthe auto industry." 

PAJlJL EHRLICH: * . ' 
"there's often a tendency to blarne industry for^ 
-pontttlofY problems^ and tir a sense they are* a great 
deal of the:bjame because, In collusion with gov- 
ernment officials, they often try to prevent measures 
to abate pollution and so on. At the same time, {fs 
the , people who iuy the pjoducts of industry and 
wlU .not vote, out dishonest and stupid government 
officials and so on, who are equally responsible. 
So, i wouldn't lay ^lisproporflonate blame on indus- 
try. If we, for instance, wanted to soh/e the prob- 
lems, caused by the automobile, it could be done 
^y people refusing to buy big wasteful cars. You 
loon't^say it has to be done by Detroit automobile 
makers; they don't buy* the cars. So in sense the 
real power r^sts in the hai^ds of the. people. They 
, coufd get Industry into shape — if . thisy wanted to 
vote the right kinds of officials into government, 
take the right steps In consumption, and so on." 

BARRY COMMONER: * 

"It seems to me that^we don't have in the country at 
this, time a political party whic^i is willing to look 
objectively at our economic system and alter it in 
\yay^ that make it more sensible with respect to our^ 
resources. I think we could use^such a political 
party. It may be a third, fourth, or fifth party; but 
<letfe have one ^ * . I- tijink ifs time we*debated*in 
this country the- rationality of the way in which we 
produce our goocls. Thafs the cause of most of ^our 
pollution problems^ And I think we have to get 
away from slogans like 'private enterprise,' and 
'socialism,' and so on, and Just ask very stmpje 
direct questions, such as 'What is the best way for 
j^e people of this country to use the marvelous 
resources that are at our disposal?' " ' 

PAUL EHRLrtH: 

."When you aslc^^hether it is better to attack Ameri- 
can pollution problems, or as 1 would prefer to 
Sj^y, problems pf environmental deterioration in the 
tjnited States— because our most serious problem is 
our attack on the life support systems of the planet 
whicH are absolutely essehtiat to pur existence — 
wh e^n you ask whether or not this should be 
through population control or through attacking our 
Jevel of affluence or the technology, used to. main- 
tarn that affluence, you Jiaye.to Topk^aT^SIf tjiree 
.factors. Ypu* con^e up with a rather complicated 
Jf|iij?wej»^Jrt ,the,shoril! term, your most rapid jesults 
i(vould xy^t^^^ atocWhg^affluence^and^^t^ 



nology. For instance, overweight gas;Consuming cars 
are a sign of affluence and we should get rid of. 
them immediately. And we could get rid of them 
immediately and h^ve a very big effect on our envi- 
ronrnent Similariy, putting, lead in our gasolines is 
a' technological error. We could remove the . lead 
Immediately and we would begin to have a very 
important effect on our environment. . 

"At the same time, if* we ignore the population 
component of the probpQ^ which multiplies, with 
affluence, and technology factors to .give you the 
total envkonmentef fnfipact^ be in deep 

trouble sodn enougFi — for Instance, i/ we managed 
to. halve pur impact by cutting down on our techno- 
logical mistakes and our affluence and just let our 
population continue to grow until it has doubled. 
Of course, when the population has finished dou- 
bltng, we would be right back where we started. 
Slowing population growth, stopping it, and eventu- 
.ally reducing the population takes a very long 
time, and that Is the reason we must start on It 
immediately. It is going to take a long time to affect 
that cojTiponent and it is at least as important as the 
others.", • . " 

BARRY COMMONER: . 

"During Earth Week 1970, various people said, 'You 
knpw, the problem with pollution, is, there are too 
many people. Jhe/re loo affluent/ And so I did a 
kind of experiment in my head* I asked myself in 
what way I was more affluent nqw than I was at 
Worid War IK I decided that one example of that 
was fact that I tepd to drink a bottle of beer 
with dinner/every night So I looked' at the beer 
figures anji trjed to relate them to population, to 
affluence, and^to pollution, (^ow the first thing you 
. have to decide is, what do you want out pf a bottle 
. of beer. Most:people want ihe beer, not the bottle^ 
and that's important Because the bottle 1$ the pol- 
lutant and the beer is the gbods. You then have to 
ask yourself the question, 'How much beer has been 
drunk; and how mahy people have been drinking 
beer; and what is the relationship betvyeen bottles 
and .beer?' Because thaf s the. technofogical factor* 
Well, since Worid War population has gone up 
45 to 50%, 5o there's that.rhuch more beer drinking 
due to Increased population* The beer drunk per 
capita has not changed; it's ' about 26. gallons pet; 
year per capfta. So that has^n't changed. Then we ask 
ourselves, A/Vhat's, happened to the ratio between ^ 
bottles and beer?' Thars gone up enormously. 
^ Around Worid War \l all the bottles were returna- 
' ble» that means that jpor every bottle of beer, every 
drink of beer, vye used one fortieth of.a beer bottle. 
Now that we use throw-avyay bottles, Jt's become 
, one drink to one bottle. And the result Is that the 
technology of beer sales, so to speak,^ is' the main 
thing that's given us the clutter of^beer bottles. The 
same argument holds for soda bottles, for cans, for 
almost anything we look at" fr. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Before the Program 

If desired^ have ^ students complete the^ VQcaby- 
lary exercise. ... ^ 

2. Have students begin to research and collect Vata 
. abqut pollution and environmeAtal deteriora- 
tion, in America. Students sh9ulcl look for causes 
other than individual pollution in the home. 
They should be aware of other'factors including 
consumptloxxr-psixi^lngr transportation, industri- 
al WSiste, nonrec/clable materials/ and so on. 
An excellent starting resource has been pro- 
vided on page 58 of this guide: a bar chart 
comparing annual growth rates of proc^uction or 
consumption in the United States. You may want 
to reproduce It for distribution to . stujdents. 
(Instructions for use have be^n printed ori 4he 
graph.) V . / 

3.. Determine the number of students who think 
that population is the '^root cause" of pollution 
and their 'reason^ for thinking this. Elicit chal- 
lenges from those whadisagree. 

After the Prograrn * • . / 

1. Ask students t9 purchase an Item which they 
consider excessively packaged and bring it to 
class.' Individuals should then present their itep 
V to all the students, pointing outwhy^they think 
, the, packaging is waste/ul.' Submit the; following 
• questions for discussion:" . , . / * 

a*. How would you improve the packaging so 
that it isn't a pollutant? 

b. Why do you thipk the item is packaged this 
^ way? Is It largely befcause of consumer 

desire and demand? 

c. Upon close inspection of the packaging of 
your Item^^how do these factors Influence it 
as a pollutant: population increases, con- 
sumer desire* and demand, and technolo- 

■; gy? 

2.. ^Diyide the class Into groups of five and ten indi- 
'^viduals. i^(c the students in the grpuj^ of ten to** 
bring i homemade lunch to school (preferably 
one, simitar to that purchased at af burger chain); 
but io pack the food in asrmany recyclable 
(rwashableV containers 4^ fhe , 

group' of fivq students to p^ttronize jocal burg- • • 
er chain,' purcfiasing^^JJnch identical io that , 
. t>ro.ught jprpm home \;^w^,qtheT students. Com- 
pare ^the volume of wiaste materials JidlsposaM^ , 
i^ms) betweenjtfieiwo grqups/Determinet ' 
d» bfd'.the five ihdlviduafs vyhof ,patrQnlzed5j&e \ 
burger chain thrpw away .more trash .than; . 
thfeten.whp useU recyclable packaging? 
> . b* . What does this te|| you about numbersipf 
» ^'eopfeand ppKutionf ' 

3. If costs areJprohibifive for Activities 1 & 2, you 
may win t to tak6 your students on -a fleld trip to * ^ 



a^ local grocery or department store to examine 
the ways America packages its goods. Jf time per-t 
mits and cpst^.are nota^factor, have lunch at a' 
' local burger chain, noting hqw much paper ^and* 
piastre is .thrown aWay. ' " . *' * 

Qetermlne; ' ' ^ 

a! Does America engage In wasteful packag- 

*ing? J * / 1 

b. How might this be improved? 

4. Compare the use of paper rn your school with • 
the school's populz^tion over a period of years. 
Has paper-con5umptlon~-iricrea§ed^ faster ":rthan 
school population? Orhas it decreased? 

.' . " * 

5. Brainstorm: The results of the research in Before 
the Program Activity 2. 

6* "Imagrne" games: 

* a. Imagine a plastic park. Are th^re an/now? 
b. Imagine having to buy bottled water in a 

grocery store? Are we coming to that?. 
0. Imagine a hundred miles of solid con- 
crete? Have we arrived at this? 
d. Imagine everyone using returnable bottles. 
What would, happen? 

7. Students should compare their parents' recol- 
lections aboul the use of returnable bottles dur- 
ing their childhood with the use of nonreturna- 
- ble bottles today. 
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Vocabulary exercise 

Unscramble the population-related words listed 
below and match them with their correct definition. ' 

VEERINTONMN LAVEERINTONNM 

TOLLUPNOl RlDETpTERAlON 

OMMSCNO DABBLEAGEDOIR 

HEYLOGNOtC NOTINPUCSOM i 

A. Land and/or resources belonging ^equally to 
or shi?ed alike by (wo or more or all in ques- 

• tlon. . ' * .* 

B. A worsening of the quality and/or conditions 
oi an environment. 

C. The sum of the ways .in which a social group 
provides itself with the material objects of 
civilizatlpns • . 

D. Physical undeanness or impurity. ^ 

E. Something that surrounds. 

F. Capable of decaying and 'being absorbed by 
the environriient. 

C* The use pt goods^ /esources, and services. . 



ENVIRONMENT (E) 
POLLUtjON(D};:-> 
COMMONS (A): 
TECHNOLOGY (Q 



KEY ^ ^ . V 

ENVIRONMENTAL \ 
' . PEtERIORATrdM (B> 
BldbECRADABLe(F), 
. ..CONSUMPTION. (0) 



STUDENT MATERIALS 

Reprojdui^ and distribute the foIIo>ylng narratives .to 
students for comment or criticism, 

''Even If population and economic growth were to . 
slow down or cease, we would still be faced with, 
growing ehvrrohmental and resource problems as a 
d)nseguence of our pvw actiyities/as wdll as pres- 
sures emanating from population growth and strug- 
gles foe liigher standards of living in the rest of the 
world. More .direct attack$ on these problems ^will 
be required in any-case/' ; . 

" Po pulat ion, Res ources and the Environment, Ro-> 
land G. Rl^er, ed.. Vol. Ill of the U^. Commls- 
slon on Population Growth and .the American 
- Future Research Reports. Washington, ;D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1972, page 19. 

. the Impact of population on resources and 
the environment depends on a hbst of intervening 
variables, some of which may prove to be more 
important than population growth, and ail of which 
could change considerably in th€F=next 30 to 50 
years." 

'\ ♦ Each sector of the economy has different 
resource requirements and emits^ different types and 
quantities of wastes. The effect of wastes on the, 
environnrient depends on the form in which they are 
emitted. Ailoreover, the kinds of treatment possible, 
as well as their costs, vary between sectors and 
types of pollutants." o 

. . All activities involve waste. If these wastes 
are not emitted jnto the air, they will show up in 
liquid or solid forms. If restrictions are placed on 
the use of the automobile^ some^ other form of 
transport with its ownlarray of xesource requirements 
4nd pollutants must be substituted." 



. . Far more I/nportant for judging resource ade- 
^ quacy and ^^ollutlpn levels in the futu^ will be 
changes in our ability to substitute one resource for 
another; changes in attitudes towards work, leisure, 
and migration; and a host of International contin- 
* gencies, all of which have multiple effected In truth, 
to say much about tl3e impact of population growth, 
we really should .write a bistoury of the human race 
dbring the next quarter-to-halip century."^ 

Ppffulation,^ Resources and the Environment, Rdr 
land G. Ridker, ed.. Vol. II! of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Population* Growth" and the American 

fTj:tTrre-Research--Re^rts. 'tVashi'ng^^ 'O.C: 

Government Printing iDffice, 1972, page 37. 

"If because of personal. preferences, we choqse to 
haye more rather than less children' per family — orx 
the average, say three rather than tvvo-^e commit 
ourselves to a particular package of problems: 
more rapid depletion of domestic and intematiqnai 
resources, greater pressures on ^he environment, 
more dependence on continued rapid technological 
development to solve these problems, fewer social 
options and perhaps ih6 continued postponement .of 
tile resolution of other social problems, including 
those resulting from past growth. So long as popu- 
lation growth continues, these problems will grow, 
slowly but irreversibly forcing; changes in our cur- 
rent way of life." * • 

Population, Resources and the Environment, Ro- 
land G. Ridker, ed.. Vol. II! of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the American 
Future Research Reports. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1972, page 19. 
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Feeling /Crowded? 



WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: ' 

A Dial Soap (e/ev/s/on commercial followed by 
a ^equencf on a dty bus Illustrate a variety of 
human reactions to crowdings 

A crowd is basically any group of»peopIe; 
but crowding is a feeiing. While each of us has 
our own definition of crowding, that definition 
will vary with time and place, depending upon 
one's perception of the circumstances. 

• Mini-houses on a map show population density 
in America today. 

Population density, 1 s a general scientific 
^ nfieasure of the number of people in a given area 
: Jat a given time. If the population of the United 
States were distributed ^enly (which it is not), 
there would be S8 people on each square mile 
of land. 

fn the continental United States in 1970, the 
most densely populated state was Mew Jersey 

. with 953.1 peopfe per square mile. The least 
der>5ely populated state was Wyoming with 3.4 
people per square mile. 

While density provides us with a statistical 
comparison of /total population to land area 

' between countries or regions, these measures 
may be. misleading because the area within a 

' state Js not equally usable: mountains, lakes, 
and deserts are generally considered uninhabita- 

. 'ble. Additionally, sorae land must be set aside 
for specific purposes such as farmland and high- 
ways. Thus density, as a scientific measure, can- 
not tell us if people are living close together 
or-^ar apart, or whether or not they feel crowded. 
-•^Many of the problems in large American cit- 
ies, such as crime and mental illness, have been 
attributed to conditions of high density and 
crowding. Yet the density of the Netherlands is 
almost 7Vr times that of the U.S., and by com- 
parison it has very, few social problems. 

While high density and crowding may be 
contributing factors to social ills, they are not 
the sple causes; among other factors are social 
probliems and economic and social discrfmina* . 

*tion/ 

• John B. Calhoun of the National Institutes of 
Health talks about his crowding experiments on 
mice. 

Dr. Calhoun conducted several experiments ^ 
on mice In an attempfto discover the behavioral 



effects oT hi^ density and crowding. His original 
colony of 2,000 soon became pass;|ve and ceased 
to c'o u r t and mate. Consequently, with no 
reproduction of the species, the entire popula- 
tion of mice aged and died. Dr. Calhoun, con* 
eluding that the conditions of high density and 
crowding caused the breakdown of ^social* roles 
among the mice, attempts to extrapolate his find- 
ings .to human situations. However, there Is dlsa- 
agreement about the applicability of these 
.findings to humans because "animals are not peo- 
ple." We cannot draw a parallel between 
lower species and ^ humans mainly because 
humans have the ability to reason and to form 
institutions for their collective welfare, and also 
have a greater ability to adapt to situations. 

• Two sisters, forced to share a single room, Illus- 
trate crowding as a matter of individual percep- 
tion; the older sister /el/s, tHat ''two is a crowd/' 
eyen though she likes to have pajama parties 
'with ftve or six friends in the same room. 

Each of us has his or her own requirements 
for personal space; and . because crowding is 
a feeling, each of us will react differently. 

• An animated story about a city-mouse visiting the 
country and a country mouse visiting the city 
reinforces the importance of values, showing 
that crowding Is a feeling. * <• 

• A family ol^obr on their way to a baseball 
game Illustrates how sotme crowds- can be con- 
sidered ''good*' and others "bad/* depending on 
one's perception of the circumstances at the 
time. : ^ y 

A, crowd filling the highways, busses, and 
trains on the way to and from a baseball game 
may oe "bad," but that same crowd at the game 
> may bfe '/good." ' ^ ' 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Before the PFOgram; 

1. if desired, have students complete the vocabu- 
' lary exercise. 

2. Have the class think of a number of cliches 
about crowding, such as, 'Two's company, three 
is a crowd." Ask students if they feel that cliches 
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. 9re applicable to them. What values do they each 
bring Jo: the situation? 
3. Class discussion: Would it be fun to go to a 
sporting event and be the only spectator there? 

After the"Program 

1. Using the following situations, discuss the simi- 
larities and differences in student values about 
crowding. 

How Many Is a Crowd 

a. on a date? , * 

b. in an ideal* family? 

in a one-bedroom home.? 

d. in a five-bedroom home? 

e. at a baslcetball game? 

f. in a hallway at school? 

g. in a classroom? 

h. in a doctor's office? 

i. on a bus? « • * ^ 
j: m a friendship group? 

Ic. when you're all alone? 

2. Have one student stand in- the middle of a circle 
^ of other students. Asl< this student if he or she 

feels crowded. If the student says no, signal the 
. other students to begin moving closer, stopping 
only when the student in the center shouts 
'.'crowded." Write the student's name on the spot 
where the circle stopped. Repeat the activity 
with other students. 

Afterward, discuss: Crowding is a feeling. 

3. Have students list on the board the largest and 
smallest crowds they have ever been in or seen, 
whether they considered this to Be "good" or 
"bad" at the time, and reasons for labelling 



theiji as such* Under different circumstances and 
times, would.any of the "bad" crowds be con- 
sidered "good" and vice versa? 

4. Have students interview members of the school 
athletic teams to find out how they feel about 
crowds atftthe game. Do cro\yds make them play 
harder? Better? Why? What if the team is losing 
and the crowd is booing? ^hat effect does this 
have? 

5. AsIc a student to give the school cheer* Then 
have the entire class give It in unison. Were 
there dffferences in the feelings between the two 
cheering situations? r 

PROGRAM 6 

^VOCABULARY EXERCISE 

Unscramble the ^population-related words listed 
below and match them with their correct definition. 

WROCD INCWOGRD 
PEPGRITNEO ' NETSIDY 

A. One's understanding or view of a given situa- 
tion. 

B. Any group of peoplef gathered together. 

C. An individual feeling and a matter of per- 
ception to a crowd at a given time and place. 

D. The number of people in a given area at a 
given time. 



KEY 




CROWD (B) 


croWding-(Q. 


PERCEPTION (A) 


^ DENSITY (D) 



o 
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f ACTS & FIGURES FOR TEACHERS 
POPULATION DENSITY 



XAHD AREA IN 
SQUARE MILES 



POPULATION 
- 1970 



DENSITY 
1960 



LAND AREA IN 
SQUARE MILES 



POPULATION 
1970 



If — 

DENSITY 
1960 



U.S. 

Ala; ' 

Alaska 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del 

D.C. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Kans. 

Ky. 

U. 

Maine 

Md- 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 



3,536,855 
SOLOS'" 
566,432 
113,417 
51,945 
156,361 
103,7^6 
4,862 
1,982 . 
61 
54,090 
58,073 * 
^ 6,425 
82,677 
55,7^8 
36,097 
55,941 
81,787 
39,650 
44,930 
30,920 
9,891 
7,826 
56,817 
79,289 
47,296 



573 
67.9 
0.5 
15.6 
37.0 

127.6 
21.3 

623.7 

276.5 
/ 12,401.8 

125.5 
179.0 

-119.8 
8.6 

199.4 

143.9 
50.5 
27.5 

. 81.2 
81.1 
32.1 

396.6 

727.0. 

156.2 
48.0 
46.9 



50.6 
, 64.2 
, 0.4 
11.5 
• 34.2 
100.4 
16.9 
520.6 
225.2 
12,442.3 
91.5 
67.8 
98.5 
. . 8,1. 
180.4 
128.8 
49.2 
26.6 
76.2 
72.2 
31.3 
313.5' 
657.3 
137.6- 
43.0 
46.0 



Mo; 
Mont. 
, Nebr. 
Nev. 
N.H. 
N.J. 

N. Mex. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N. Dak. 

Ohio 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Penna. 

R.I. 

S.C. 

S. Dak. 

Tenn. 

*rex. 

Utah 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash. 

W. Va^' 

Wis. 

Wyo. 



68^995 
145,587 
76,483 
109,889 
. 9,027 
7,521 
121,412 
47,831 
48,798 
69,273 
40,975 
68,782 
96,184 
44,966 
1,049 
30,225 
75^955 
41,32b 
262,134 
82,096 
9,267 
39,780 
66,57*'^ 
24,070 
54,464 
97,203 



67.8 
4.8 
19.4 
4.4 
,81.7 
953.1 
8.4 
381.4 
104.r 
8.9* 
260.0 
37.2 
.21.7 
262.3 
905.4 
85.7 
X 8.8 
95.0 
42.7 
12.9 
48.0 
116.9 
51.2 
72.5 
81.1 
3.4 



62.6 
4.6 
18.4 
2.6 
67.2 
1805.5 
7.8 
350.6 
93.2 

9.r 

i3a.6 
33.8 
18.4 
251.4 
819.3 
78.7 
9.0 
86.2 
36.4 
10.8 
42.0 
99.5 
42.8 
77.2 
72.6 
3.4 



POPULATION DENSITY 
No. of People per Sq. Mi. 

Canada 6 

United States ^ 58 

WORLD 68 

China ^ J200 

Japan ^ 720 

Netherlands ^ 819 

Belgium ^ 822 

Source: U.S. (Bureau of Census, 1970. 



"In sum, high population density appears to have a 
serious inhibiting effect on many animals, it must be 
noted, however, that the effect of density is not uni- 
form among different species; different species react 
to density in different ways." 

"Population Density and Pathology: What are the 
Relations for Man?", by Omer R. Galle, Walter R. 
Gove, and J. Miller McPherson, SCIENCE maga- 
zine. Vol. 176, April 1972. 
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Met ropolitaa Areas 



"S 
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WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
ANd LEARN: 

• Aupi Sdimantha roller skates on a map of the 
United States and explains population distribu- 
tion. ' 

Americans are a metropolitan people. Most 
families live in a metropolitan area. Most births 
and deaths take place in them, and most people 
migrate to them. Aimost 75% of the American 
peopie iive on oniy V/iVo'of the iand, malcing 
th6 United States a nation of cities, ofteiV called 
megalopolises. 

• A sequence of photographs depicting historic 
urbanization of the United States is juxtapose^ 
with people offering their opinions'^on why they 
prefer city or subfiirban living. , * 

The (iensys of 1920 was the first td show that 
more people lived in urban than rural areas, la 
1970, the census reveaied that seven of every ten 
peopi^in America live in a metropolitan area. 

Naturai increase (births-deaths), not migra- 
tion, .;s the major cause of American metropbli-^ 
tan growth today. 
, The U.S. Bureau of Census estimates that 85% 
' ^ of the population will be living in a metropoli- 
tan area by the year 2,000, with the majority liv- 
ing In four "supercities" stretching from Boston 
to Washington, D.C., Chicago to Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco to San Diego, and Miami to Tampa. 

Since 1950, Iarg6 numbers of people have 
been moving from the central city to the sub- 
urbs. From 1960 to 19/0, almost half of the fifty 
..largest American cities lost population, mostly 
^ to suburban areas. - - 

• , A city planner Vses a large model of a metro- 

politan area to illustrate the conseqae/lces of 
oar failpre to plan effectively. 

Mobility (roads and automobiles), the move- 
ment of 'business and industry, and the exodus of 
.the middle class pppulation from the. central 
city are contributing to urban sprawl— expansion 
which soon takes in o^itlying villages and towns 
to accommodate a growing metropolis. 

Ppssible contributing factors In the decay of , 
our central cities include the following: 
1. The more affluent people have moved to the 

suburbs leaving behind the poor. 
2* Many, businesses and services formerly locat- 



ed in the central city have moved to the sub* 
urbs» 



3. 
4. 



Job opportunities have hioved to the suburbs. " 

There is a lack of cooperation and planning 
between city governments and adjoining sub- 
urban govemments, resulting in a multiplic- 
ity/of govemments and tax laws, and dupli- 
cation of municipal services within the 
^ metropolitan area. For ex^ple, 94 indepen- 
dent^uburban communities surround the city 
of St. Louis (1972 population: §22,236). Each 
community has its own local government, tax 
base, fire an,d police departments, etc. Con- 
sequently, there is considerable overlap and 
duplication of services in the metropolitan 
area (SMSA 1970 population: 1,740,761). 
5.' Failure to plan for anticipated population 
growth, allowing it to spread at will, results 
in sCsbu/ban-sprawi. 

The program cfdsesi with an original song, "Bring 
the City Badk^th People/^ calling for efforts to 
make the^ cftj^'^ viable living unit for people 
once again. 



Or 
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SUGGE^TECr^CTIVITIES: 
Beforeithe Program 

1. Ifdes»&d, hai/e^ students complete the vocabulary 

exercj^e., • 

2. Reinf^e After the Program Activity 2 (Program . 
2) on|^ge S-S (comparison of large and small 
popullfipns). 

3. Class Project: a scrapbook containing news clip- 
pings and advertisements about your own or a 
nearby metropolitan area. Determine the prob- 
lems of the area and the current and proposed 
efforts toward finding solutions. After analyzing 
the problems^ students should attempt to find ' 
the causes. 

After the Program 

• After reading the following, statement to stu- 
dents, discuss the question, "Why is it inevitable 
that population will not be distributed evenly?"" 

"The concentration of national population 
within limited areas appears to be characteris- 
tic of practically all developed countries. It 
has little to do with overall population size or 
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densityr—but^ rather is a reflectfpn of the mas- 
sive reorientation t)f population growth and 
life styles associated with the industrial and 
technological revolutions of the last two cen- 
turies. Enormous change in modes of popula* 
*tidn settlement;, land use, and resource deple- 
tion accompany these revolutions/! 

-The U. S. Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future, 1972, page 25. 

Reproduce and distribute maps on Page 60 
and 63^ Have students compare and discuss 
them. 

Have- the class study the probjehis of urban 
decay in America and efforts to reconstruct the 
' central cities. Solicit volunteers to present oral 
reports with supportive evidence. Use the charts 
and questions on page 59 to compare urban * 
and rural population growth. 

Brainstorm: Why are some lands better used for 
one.4hing than another?' Include the jdea of 
junlnFjabitable lands. 

1. » Could people live on mountains, in deserts, 

on water, etc.?. 

2. If SO; what resources might have to be 
brought in* or artificially produced to sustain 

y life? 

Reiterate that the earth is finite. Then submit the 
following questions for discussion: 

1. yVhat would American life be like vyithout 
the elevator? 

2. What have we done to increase our stock of 
land? (Build up, not out.) 

Reproduce the lyrics to "Bring the City Back To 
People." Ask the following questions: 

1. What is the song writer trying to say? . f 

2. Are the lyrics accurate by today's standards? 

BRING THE CITY BACK 
;T0 PEOPLE! 

Once upon a time, thfe city was ^ 

the place to be. " -i 
The pace was fast, the lights 

were bright with opportunity. 
Growth we saw as progress, / 
Smokestacks bellowed at the^sky. 
Jobs attracted people. 
Till there was no more room 

taffy... 
Fly a kite. 
, Or ride a bike. ^ 
No clean air left to breathe. 
The city greWbeyond itself. 
And people began to leave. 

Only a place to come and go, 
it's not the way it should be^ 



So we .must bring the city, back 

to people . . . • 
Bring the^ity back to people ... 
Bring the\:ity back to peojple ^ . 
There should be more room to 

laugh. 

More friendly open doors. ^ 

If the city is not for people, ^ . 

Th^n who is it for? 

The cars 'poi/r(ed) in each morning,. 
^ And out at five o'clock. • 
^ * Leaving the poor to walk on 
darkened streets 
w(th fear on every block. 
The prices are so high these 

days, ' 
' When spirits are so low. 
^ The glory of our society, 
. And what have we to show. 

/ Only a place . . . etc. 

\ • <^1973 Clayton Frohman 

• Divide the class into five groups as:follows: 
GROUP A: Metroberg, a central city,. , 
GROUP B: Popover, a surburban community bor- 
dering Metroberg on the north. 
GROUP C: Superton, a suburban community bor- 
dering Metroberg on the east. 
GROUP D: Freeville, a suburban community 
bordering Metroberg on the south. 
GROUP Er Subdaie, a suburban community bor-_^ 
dering Meftroberg on the west. 

Together, the five groups make up a metro- 
politan area, population 1,677,800. and growing 
at the rate of 1% a year. Each community has its 
Own government and service institutions (e.g.,^ 
fire, police, sanitation departments); consequeoi-^ 
ly, there is much duplication in the five com- 
munities, and to date the five governments can- 
not agree on much of anything. 

The following problems are to be solved by 
students: 

PROBLEM 1:- . 

Metroberg is losing Its upper and . middle 
class population to surrounding conyfvJrtfties, 
with the i:esult that there are many poor people 
and decaying areas, in the cit^Mosthlue-collar ^ 
jobs have moved to the subifrbrlvnile most 
•>white-collar jobs are still In the .central city. 
While 80% of the blue collar workers live in 
the cify but must travel to their jobs in the sub- 
urbs, 70% of the white coHar workers live in 
the more affluent suburbs but must travel to 
their jobs fn the central city. Although Metroberg ^ 
and the surrounding comnlunities have a bus sys- 
tem, most people drive to work by private auto- 
mobile because the transit sysfem is inadequate 
and illrfinanced. Although the; fares are high, 
the secyfce is unre|k[tTte and does not reach into 
all areas of the /community, especially in the 
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suburbs. Consequently, the highways and streets 
are severely^congested during vy^orklng hoiir^ 

A study group has been organized to redesign 
the public transit system. The two major Iview- 
pofnts are: the central city wants lower fares 
(present 50C; proposed; a reduction to 25c); the 
suburban commqnltles want increased service 
and more" bus routes. They are content to allow 
the fares to remain at their present' levels. The 
transit comoany maintains that lack of funds pre- 
vents them frbm doing both. Presently, the com- 
pany receives most of its financial support from 
a Vz cent gasoline sales tax in the central city. 
However; for the past four years, the transit com- 
pany has been operating at <l deficit. 

' Meanwhile; another group As, conducting a 
feasibility study* to build a rapid transit system 
(Subway/monorail) in ^the metropolitan area. 
Most indications reveal that 'although a rapid 
transit systenri would be highly beneficial to the 
area in terms of better service; more routeS; and 
lower fares, it would cost at least $5 billion 
and t^ke a ffiinimum of sIk years to complete/ 
Financing such a system; the study group main- 
tains, must involve the entire, metropolitan area 
and be equitable to all. 

Discuss: .The transit dilemma in Metroberg? 
and^ ways to solve it; both in^ the 
interim and permanently. Don't for- 
^get tQk plan for increases in popula- 
:5 3^lon. 

PROBLEM 2: 

Three major cultural attractions — the zoo, 
2{Tt museum; and the symphony — are located 
within the central city. Residents from the entire 
metropolitan area use these attractions; but the 
institutions are financed only ^y a 2 cent (2%) 
tax. on all retail sales in Metroberg. Suburban 
residents are not .taxed. The three cultural insti- 
tutions, in deep financial trouble; may have to 
close. There is talk of charging an entrance fee 
to the presently free-6f-charge zoo and art 
museum, l^ut a reqont newspaper .poll taken in ^ 
the area r^eals thiis to be highly unpopular - 
with the people. 

Discuss: Methods t o more effectively and 
equitably finance the zoO; art. 
* ^ museum, and symphony. 
9 Invite a city official to §peak to the class about 
local urban problems and^ efforts to solve them. 
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FACTS & FIGURES FOR TEACHERS . 
1970 SJX U.S. SUPER U>§AN AREAS . 

"^^MSA*- CITY 

New'York 16,178,700 7,894,862 

Chicago ^^...^ 7,612,314 3,366,957 

Los Angeles 7,032,075 2,816,152 

Philadelphia 4,817,914 1,948,609 

Detroit ...^ 4,199,931 1,511,482 

Houston J. 1,98p,931 ,.1,232,802 

' • f • y 

•Standard Metropolitan Statistical Afea: ^ city of ?0,000 inhabl. 
tants or more (the 'central aty'), or two or three cities with 
combined population of 50,000 or more, together with the county 
or counties they are In, plus one or more adjoining counties if 
their stores, businesses, and other consumer arteries are -expan. 
sions of those in the central dty or its satellite cities.. 

Source: U.S, BUREAU OF CENSUS, 1970. 



"Although the overall figure Indic^teSs^ small gain 
in population for central cities (u<SMSA^s) (3.8 mil- 
lion or 6.4%) between 1960 and[l970, a great many, 
cities actually lost population. Almost half of the 
50 largest cities did so, intensifying losses that had 
occurred in the 1950's. 

"One of the steepest declines was experienced by 
St. Louis with a 17% loss, this on top of a 12.5% 
loss in the 1950's. Other large cities that had 1960- 
70 losses of more than 10% include Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati; Minneapolis, and Pittsburgh.'' 

Source: "We the Americans: Ou'^ities and Suburbs"; US, 
Bureau of Census, 1970. 



HOW WE GET TO WORK! 



Residents of: 



Private car 
Bus, streetcar 
Subway, elevated^ train 
Train 
Taxicab 
Walked 

Worked at Home 
Other means 

Source: U.S, DUKau of Census, 1970. 



0 



Ceritral 

aty 

69.1% 
) 12,2% 
,^6.5% 
^-b.4% • 
0.5% 
7.9% 
1.8% 
1.6%! 



Suburbs 
84.1% 
3.4% 
0,5% 
13% 
.0.3% 
5.7% 
2.5% 
' 2.2% 



•STUDENT MATERIAL? 

After reading the paragraph below, research your 
own toVvn or cfty to find specific examples of condi- 
tions mentioned. • ' 

"The process (metropolitan growth) has brought 
effici.ency and confusion, affluence and degradation, 
individual advancement and alienation. The build- 
i|p of transport and communicatfons has made possi- 
ble increased contabt and exchange, increased con- 

' centration and dispersal, and increased segregation 
.of activities and people. While the metropolitan 
economy has reached new heights of productivity, 
the people who staff it, their families, and the busi- 
nesses. and roads that serve them, have settled miles 
and jniles of formerly rurai territory, creatmg a new 
enlarged community — a real city with common 
problems but no common government ta manage it. 
Minority migrants have found better jolJs and educa- 
lion; but In so doing have traded the isolation 
impdfed by^fural racism for the isolation of the 
inrier city anct the institutional racism of metropoli- 
tan America. And, the growth and aespersion oi ihe 
metropolitan po^)ulation has brought wholly new 
problems of environmental management as well as 

Social organization/'* 



* Population and the American FuturCr The Reporf of the US. 
Commission on Population Growth and the American Future, 
1972. page 25. ' • 



/ ' - PROGRAM 7^ . 

VOCABULARY EXERCISE ' ' ' 

Unscramble the popu^tiqn-related Words listed 
below and match them with their definition,^. 

BUTTONRIDSI MTANROPELCMt/ AEAR 

TRAPOOLIMENT^ LOOMPEGSAIL s 

YCTl * • : , UBREX 
BUSRUB^ ARBUN ^ \ 

BUZIRNITANAO , . , , 

A^ . A large or important towq. ^ - ^ \ 

B. ' Of or pertaiping to ^a metrppolftan area. 

C. The, way in which ^ populaticJh js spread 
oyer a given arfea. » ' " * 

p.. To rend%r urban. '^^ \ ^ ' 

E. A small community beyond the suburbs of a 
city. ^ . 

F. An urban area consisting of a central city, 
suburbs, and e^^urbs that adjoin *eacli other., 

C. An urban region^ consisting of several large 
cities and suburbs that adjoin each other. 
Of or pertaining to op comprising a city or 
town. » -"..^ 

I. A district lying immediately ouside a city or 
town; • ^ * 



DISTRIBUTION Q - 
METROPOLITAN (B) 
CITY (A) 
SUBURB (I) 
URBANIZATION (D) 



KEY 

METROPOCITAN'AREA (F) 
MEGALOPOLIS (G) . 
D{URB(E) ■ 
URBAN (H) ' 
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a. 



Fanriilresfiahd Babies 



WHATSTUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: v.. ^ 



• , A reporter gp^back In tlhie to Interview famh . 

lies in'^different periods of American tilstory* 

fertility (^llefined herein) Is the number, of 
-children" bdrh Jb each woman In her lifetime. 

• Two children per woman Is' called Replacement 
Level fertility; anything^bove would mean 
continued population grq|wth and anything 
below ultimate population declloe* * . 

Over the long term, the fertility rate deter- 
mines the birth fate; and, since the late 18Qt)% 
both have declined. • / - , ^ 

In the early 1800% when Infant and child' 
mortiillty was High, each woman averaged about 
J * seven -children. America was ^ mostly rural 
nation, and large. faniilfes were^ needed to work 
the land. S m a 1 1 iamllies were considered 
.^poor" or* -unfortunate." ^ " • 

By 1900, avei^ige fertility "had declined to 
about three Children per woman. It was an era of 
Industrialization and migration to the cities. 
, Mechanization ^of farm equipment, wh(|e^lna:^<is- 
ing prbdiictivlty, decreased^ the number of work- 
ers needed for the job. Simultaneously, the cit- 
ies industralized, creating new jobs in business 
and industry) anjl nrietropqiltan growth began in 
earnest. People began leaving the farms for the 
"good life" in the cities. On the average, cou- 
ples, had a higher standard of living and began 
to realize that they could prdVfde^iQore (educa- 
tion, food/ clothing, etc.) if they had fewer chil- 
dren. 

Then m^1929, the economy hit bottom and 
America found hersetf^lr) the !(Vilc(st of a depres- 
sion. Unemployment rose to an all time m|h 
and fertility to what was then an •all time low ^ 
' — an, average of about two children per woman. * 
. With jobs and food at a premium, couples could 
not afford to have large families. 

Following, World War II (In the. fate 1940's 
and. early ,1950's)/ faniilies wer;e reunited,- and 
average feftlUty rose to almost four children ^per 
wonian. Many couples who, had postponed mar- 
riage during the war now married and started* 
'new families. This period In history Is knowp as 

!^^n the eawy.1970/s,' average fertility declined 
^ to about two children p6r woihan, starting^ a 
trend that is still with us. It appears that today's 



young people expect to have far fewer children* 
than their parentSy^Modem methods oiblrth coh- 
trql. enable coflples to. plan their families more' 
surely; more women have careers and- are pdstr 
ponlHg chlldbearing; a , higher standard of living 
^ prevails; problems 1hr<kitenVo'ur economy: All 
of these factore contribute to decreased fertility 
In America today. ^ - 

A television public service announcement points . 
out that, although there can be many pressures 
and reasons for having a baby, there is only one 
right reason: wanting the child. 

An original song, ^'Potential Parent/' coupled 
with adverti^emeots from^the print med/a, /7/us- 
trate pronatalist influences in American sodety. 

Four average American families talk about chang-. 
ing Jamily size and roles. ' * 

The Family with Thirteen Children: . . 
TheVe Is a sociaLresponsiblllty InV^blved fn.hav- 
Ing a family, whether small or larg^. Trying to 

• raise our children so th^y will be effc^rtive, con- 
tributing citizens- is certainly uppermost jn our 
minds ... I think there will always^ be people 
who want a large family, and I hope that the 
time will never come when they won't be able 
to nave as mar\y or as few children as ^they 

• choose." ' * ' ^ 

Th^ Childless Couple: "... I think there fs a 
very strdng social ^igmaln America against peo« 
pie who don't want to have children. The sort pf 
norm, is a family with children, and I feel there 
is« a lot of pressure frortv parents,^[Deer groujjs, 
and ^friends for a couple to have children in 
order to xopforrri and go along with everybody 

feise." ' # • , - 

, VVorWng Parents wfth Two Children: t 
think we're trying to work toward the faCi: that 
there are certain jobs that have to be *done tig 
maintain the hi^ui^hotd and Jt shouldn't fall on' 
on^ person or the'other . . . We try to work out'a 
relationship where both qf us can have freedom 
to do the things we have to dp In order to grow 
and be separate Indh^iduals, but at the same time 
to maintain a veiyiclbse farnlly." 

v The Traditional Couple with One Child: . . 
We're somewhat traditional in that I work and 
my wife siays home and , takes care of the family. 
My family was like this: my father worked and 
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my mother stayed Rome. And this is the way I 
think things should be/' 

A photomontage Hlustrales (tbe new rote of 
women In American society. 

More and more women are choosing roies 
other than- wife and'^mother. Today, the woman 
working outside of the home is increasingly 

* . . becbmlng the norm rather than the exception. 
l\' ^ Although the exact reasons are not yet known, 

working women on the average tend to have 
fewer children. Also, womeo who have higher 
levels of education tend to have fewer children. 

Despite the fact that females comprise nearly 
40% of the total work force fn Amerlca/tdday's 
. I working wopian is generally in a low-prestige, 
loW-paying fob because of jse^role stereotyping 
. and eyen outright discrimination^^ , 

-^^tm-^ Qif^g gQjjj iji^g wonien's Jiberation move- 

ment is to obtain equal opportunities for females, 
' so both men and women can b^^free to develop 
as individuals without being forced into tradi- 
tional roles dictated by society. For many people, . 
"fulfillment does not always involve^marriage and^ 
childbearing. Neither does a "good" marriage al- 
ways produce children. ^ 

- \ SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Before tha Program- 

• ' 1, If desired, have students complete the vocabu- 
lary exercise. 

2. Reproduce and distribute the survey on page 35 
a day or two in advance of 'the program. This 
will allow studen'ts, ample time to give 
^ thoughtful answers. See After the Program. A0iv- 
ities for teacher instruction on the use of the sur- 
*vey. - 
^ • 3. What are students' attitudes toward the roles of 

* ' men and women in American society? Discuss. 

AFTER THE PROGRAM ^ 

* . Discuss, the Marriage and Childbearing Survey^ 
^ ^ (pages 35-36). 

Brainstorm: What is a large family? What is a 
]small familyl 

Have students bring to class examples of pro- or 
. antlnatalist advertisements or stories fri^m news- 
papers and magazines. Discuss' how they might 
influ^ence dteisions, regarding childbearing. 
Discuss the following: 

a. , Does fulfillment for a wbmdn (or for a man) ' 
necessarily involve marriage and childbear- 
ing?^ ^ ^ . 

b. Does a ''gobd'o marriage always produce . ' 
chlldreri? 

c. Do prevailing social mqres jn our culture 
view childless marriages as normal or abnor- 

, mal? ' ' 

.d. How 'do these social mdres manifest them- 
selves |n everyday life? 
Have students deterrpine what factors and/or 
opinions are influencing their decisions to marry 
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and have children, not to marry^" or to niarr/ and 
not have children. Some suggestions: -friends, 
parents, grandparents, radio, television, movies. 
Reproduce the lyrics of /Potential Parent." Dis- 
cuss in class: " » * ' ^ 

a. ^What is the song trying to say? 

b. ^Find examples in newspapers and magazlips 

of the^ings that thersonjg is talking about« 
(This activity can be merged with Activity 3.) 



2. 



3. 



•POTENTIAL PARENT 

Will you or won't you * . . . 
Believe what they told you ... 
Children are supposed to guar^tee 
Proof of your identity. • ^ 

According t|p smHing moms and dads / I I* 
In TV commfefcials and piag^zlSe ads. 
But you icnjwlt isn't reaJjy truei' . 
Pretty pictures are persuading you* • 
Whatscan a potential parent dof 

Don't have more than one or tWa 
ZPG is pressuring you. p 
D^rease the population wjU £ivoid 

decay, . 
Babies take your leisure time away. 
Can't afford vacations or an hour to 

play/ 

But you know it isn't really true^ 
Media's bombarding you . .;. 
What can a potential parent do? 

Don't you wish they'd Ieave7ou alone. 
Make your decisions on your own 
Everybody has a message to sell to you. 
Can't avoid it even if you wanted to. 
What can a potential;parent do? 
Be careful how you listen^ 
'Cause your future Is up to you. 

01{l72, Clayton Frohman^ 



Reproduce and distribute the graph on page 61 
'Total Fertility Rate." Have the class discuss the 
fertility rate trend in America since 1800. 



^ Prograrti a 

VOCABULARY EXERCISE 



Unscraprfbte the population-related words listed 
faelow^nd match them with their correct definition. 

TRIFEITIY" .tArOPALNSTI , 

ITANtlSTATAK ' * ALTAf^ : * \ 

'" A. Pertaining to births* . . 

B. Infavdr ofchjldKearing. J, > . 

C. Ag&inst childbearing. 

D. The number of children born to a woman. 





KEY 


FERTILITY (D) 


PRONATALIST (B) 


ANTINATALIST (Q 


• NATAL (A) 



PROGRAM 8:. FAMILIES & BABIES 

t 

Before the Program Activity 2 
After the Program Activity 7 ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS 

In tabulating the results, look for the following . 
patterns. Most persons will probably indicate plans 
for marriage ai?d chirdbearing that *are quite similar 
.—revealing candftloning by cultural and social 
. forces. Note those who do not expect the female to 
work after marriage: ^re there differences in male 
and female responses? Do, the answers to the ques- 
tions on number of children expected and number 
desired differ? If the* Same, mention the Commis- 
sion's finding that 44 percent of all births from 1966 ^ 
to 1970 were reported as unplanned and 15 percent-' 
as unwanted. * 

The questions on attitudes may suggest biases 
against nonmarriage and chifdless marriages as 
well as expectations that women will fit into the 
role of wife-homemaker-mother. Look for answers 
to question 15, If in agreement, the class does not 
refled the Commission's recommendation for less - 



regimented reproductive behavior. Such a recom- 
mendation was based on evidence that a nongrow- 
ing population could* be reached If, op the av§ruge, 
families hVd about two children. This is not recom- 
mended as 3 standard for all to achieve. 

In light of the .results of . the survey and'after par- 
ticipants have had a chapce to analyze and discuss 
their own attitudes, offer the following statement 
from the Commission for further comparison: 
The objective for American society should be to 
make the chlldbearing decision asjree 'as poss/-. 
.6/e of unintended societal pressures: It shpuld 
not be to ''force'' people to become parents in 
order to $eem "normal/' but to recognize that 
some people, and perhaps many, are pot really 
suited to parenthood. We shoyld strive for the 
ideal of diversity in which it y^'ould be equally 
honorable to marry or not^ to be chijdiess or not, , 
to have one child or two or, for that matter, 
more. Our goal is one of less regimentation,, not 
more.* ' * ^ 



"Reprinted W4th permission from The PopuUtton Reference 
Bureau, OPTIONS. A Study Guide to Population and the American 
Future. 1973. 



1t Female. 



SURVEY:' MARRIAGE AND CHILDBEARING 
Male . ^ - 



2. Do you plan to marry? 

3. If yes, at what age do you plan to marry? 

4. If female and .you plan to marry/ do you plan to 
work after marriage? 

. 5. If mate and you plan -to marry, would you like 
your wife to work after marriage? 

6. If female hoW long will you work? 

If male, how long should your wife work after 
marriage? 

7« If you .plan to haye children^ at what age would 
you expect to have your, first child? 

, Si How many children do you want to have? 

9. How many children do you expect to have? * 

' 10. At what age vyould you expect to complete your 
chlldbearing? ' - 

.Do you agree or disagree v/ith. the following state- 
' mental ' , ; 

11. Part>of the fulfillment of everyone's life Is in mar- 
; riage. . 'r . 

12...P3rt o? the fulfillment of . everyone's life is having 
<^iildreri.. ^ ' \ 

13. A' childless or a. single»child. family may have/as * 
fulfilling.exp^rlences as 9fher' families. ' 

14., If acbuple has tKe nunibfer of cbifclren thfey^ want, 
but all are- of one se%, they should keepf trying 
for a' baby of ^the othjer sex. . 



Yes_ 



.No_ 



Age_ 



Yes_ 



.No_ 



Yes_ 



.No„ 



Years^ 



Age^u 
No.i 
No.^ 



Age, 



Agree Disagree 



3ff 



15^ All American cbupjes should have* two chlfdrerr 
In the Interests of stopping population growth* \ ' 

16* Woman's place 1s In the. home, 

17. AhfT marriage and chlldb'earing, women should 
' continue working. ; \ - 

18. Beoluse most women jTiariy and leave work when 
children are born/ minor forms of job. and pay 

"discrimination must be expected, ' r 

19. Unmarried womBfi who af^^ their 40's and 5G's 
' are lonelier than unmarri^d men of the same age. 



Reprinted with' permission from The Population Referenc<e Bufeau, ' 
OrTlONS, A Study •Guide to Population and the American Future, 
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^§Seiore Beginning: 
BlA Reminder to Teachers 

phi ^ 
^^When drscussiftg the 2-, and 3-chlld 

family size, Inform stydents that you are ; 

speaking of an average family size for the| 
l^^^ltotal U. S. population. This means that 
f^^f some people will have many children, 
^|some only one, others none. It is the aver- 
l^lage of the total family size that counts. 



WHAT -STUDENTS WILL sS 
^AND LEARN: 

• A mime imagines the world as a balloon. 

The e^fth is finite, and infinite population 
growth on a finite world is Impossible because 
there dre^ physical and biologic^I.Jiizai^s«.-^FfTSre- 
fore, eviefyone basically agrees that a zero rate 
of growth is inevitable, ultimateFy. The question 
is when and how. to achieve it, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different means. 

• Atop Mount Olympus, Zeus questions his loyal 
prophet about the pathways to zero growths 

Zero growth, or population , stabilization, 
means that the number of births each year 
equals the number of deaths each year, assuming 
np migration. 

If women stopped having children and con- 
tinued not to have any at all, the human race 
would become extinct in a century or less. 

If American women, start and continue to 
average only one child, the population of the 
United States will stop growing immediately 
(aissuming no migration)^ "but there would be 
serious t(isruptive effects on the economy and 
so<ilety. u c h continued low fertility would 
eventually lead to a decline in the population. » 

If American .women start and contitiue to 
'* average about two children> the population of the 
Unit^ States: WllLj,$tabill2e in about 70 years 
(again assuming, no., migration). Although two 
'children per Ionian is. replacement fertility, the 
rifiomentum .built up by our past growth would 
keep the popufation growing for about 70 more 
years. » , ^ 

l| American wpmen^ start and ^ntlnue to 
average three d]ildren/. the pqpulatlon of the 



United States will Continue growing and neyer 
stabilize. / - 

The two-chW average per woman appears .to 
be the most practical path to stabilization 
because the length of time required^ to r^ach 
zero growth would allow society td gradually 
adjust to.the changes. ' / 

Zero growth would afford us time to work on 
improving the quality of life rather tiian concen- 
trating only on supplying a growing population 
with the necessary goods and servides. Zero 
growth, however, is not in itself a solution to 
all our problems. ; V 

Two young people in varlou$ locations suggest 
som^ possible consequences of zero growth on 
American life. 
Zero growth may: 

(a) Allow us to reduce environmental deteri- 
oration if at the same time we curb our 

, use of natural resources, decrease con- 
sumption, and Improve t^hnology. 

(b) Mean a Jower student-teacher ratio In our 
, schools If budgetary allocations remain 
'..the same.« 

(c) Allow us to concentrate on rebuilding 
outdated school facilities, apartments, 
and homes instead of building additional 
ones, if outlays remain at roughly the 
same levels as today. 

(d) Provide Americans with a higher average 
income although disparities will still 
exist Unle'ss efforts are made to deal with 
the problems. ' *^ - ^ 

(e) , Bring about a demand for different kinds 

of products because of a change in the 
age structure, the population going from 
an average age of 29. to 37 years. 
(0 Create a need |pr more and speGialized 
health facilities and recreational areas) 
because there ..will be as tnany people 
over 65 as under 15 years of age. 

Pau/ Ehrlich and Barry Commoner express their 
views on zero growth: ' ' ^ . . * 

Paul Ehrlich; 'It is absolutely essential that we 
reach ZPC in the United States, stop our pop(- 
ulation growth and then start reducing our pop- 
ulation over the long term. We hav^ to do that 
for our own good as 'wqII as the good of the 
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J^WOvKe^ cJonsume . tbe 

,.Wp/l3% r^pulfc^ i^d 'lhe_ enprrrious^mpact the 
C, ^ * , ^:.;6nf|eia;,^$jktes^h^ lin.th? envlrojiment pi the 

^Bjairr/^Cp^^ ^Sorne people* think Ifs^im-^ - 

^T>orta^it*<8 acbteV^^^ In the United SC§tes now. 

, . \^/in\fnfe&s^,<^ pppujatfon,. physically. It vyill ' 
'/'v " thinge fte%dat the' , 

- . ' -P^P'^.^P decijcJe /. . tertainly/ i believe, no^as a . 
' ' •''si^Ientfst but *slmply*perspnally, that all persons 
* -^,.:^j/*<5ught^to have tl^e right lo haye as many or a^* 
^ ; V*'i! few chHdrea^ as -they. want'' • „ . , 

. -^^.'T^f?^ ^m/Vne/ c/oses . tfte 'program 'pqinting out ^{^a.t 
V' *^^Mro,,growth\1$''a^'decishn that Americans tH^m- 
i ;/.»se/yes w/// ftaye (o mafce eveo^i/a/Zy — whether ' 
or not i/iey want it, and if they do, how quickly 
* : * fthey vyant to achieve it, • ' 

.SUGGESTED ACHVITIES: 
^ Before the Program 

. . 1. If desired, have sludents^ complete the vocabu- 
lary exercise. 

2. Review* the age distributipn pyramid (page 57) ^ . 
and concept of momentum as presented ?n Activ- 
ities 3, 4;-and 5, Program 3,. pages 13 and 14. . 

3. Have students list whajjwhat they consider to be 
, ^ problems In America .today^ After the program> 

students shouW discos how a slower rate of 
. ' population growth mlght'-^provide us' with 'an 

" opportunity t0 solve thes;^ problems. 

After, the Program 

1. Brainstorm: Assuming the U.S. can ;reach zero 
grow^ by the year 2000, jn what ways might our 
' sdcle\y,^fnd life styles be different? Some hints: 
employment services, goods, tfoctors/ teachers, 
/culture. ^ / ^* • ^ 

" 21 With zero growth, the*average age of tbe popu-. 
lation w^il be Considerably, higher (37 years /old, , 
as, compared with the present 29) and' there will ^' 
be as many pid 'people as yopng pec^le. How^ 
. ^ might tfiis. fact Tnfluence your career, choice and 
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yquf chances foradN^ncem^ ! 
. Discuss: By.- prqmpling anii^eyentuairy achfevjn^,. 
a^ero rate of p^pujatlbn'growtb, wouldn^ pur/.,, 
coSntr^ denyfngVitsejf niany Jusefut M 
gent citizens vvlip. m able to help find 4; ' 

[ solution 'lot en>5^6nmentaj . other . pYqblems?/ 
lirt't zero ^vyih actually axi '/anti-life^' pollc)^- ^ 
Debate ' the EhrJJch and ODmitipner .poihu-of-^ 
view. . . ^' . ' V*. ' / v: - v ' 

AFd students In conceptualizing the nuqibers di^ / 
fere^ice , between t h e 'two-child average per 
woman and the three-child 'average per woman, , 
* using the graph and related questions *on page^ 
62. , ' . - . 



PRQGrXm'9 ;^ - 
' vocabulary exercise. ^ 

Unscramble the population-related ^:Words -Ifsterf 
below and match them with their correct definition. ^ 



T I N E F I N I 
ROZE WRHOGT 
T R I F E L T I Y 
G Z P 



N I E TJ F 

B E L S A T- " 
R E e^E M E N.T L 



A P 



A. Abbreviation for zero population grovirth. 

B. Having no limits or boundaries. 

C A population whose, rate of growth or de»- 
dine Js constant, and in which the birth fate, 
deatb rate, and age-sex structure^ are also 
' constant 

d. A fertility level where each woman has only 
an average of abc5ut two children. 

E^ >laving jimits or boundaries. 

f . • The number of children born to women. * » 

G. The number of births per year equals Ihe 
number pf deaths per year. , ' ' ^ . 





KEY 


!NFlSjlTE(a) 


FjNfTE (E) 


ZERO GRC5WTH (G) 


STABLE (Q 


FERT!LrrY(F)- 


REPLACEMENT (D) 


ZPG(A) 1 / 





y - 
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Attitudes 
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WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE AND LEARN: 

' • Tvvo youngsters v/s/( a /oca/ museum wh/c/j /s featuring aft. exhibit on US. population. Inside, 
people are expressing their attitudes toward, pop u/at/on /$5ues. 

iMmost everyone hks bis or her own personal .opinion about population issues. There are also 
'group opinions among various population segments, altHough there is much dissent within these 
groups. " , _ . . ' • 



THE CHARACTERS 

The Real Estate Developer 

The Young Black Male 

* The Black Mother 
♦ » 

^The Black Father 
The Young Black Female 

The White Middle-Class Man 

The Mother of a Large Family 

The Family Planner 

The Spanish-Speaking Husband 

The Spanish-Speaking Wife 
The Elderly Man 



attitOde expressed , ' 

He thinks that population growth is healthy for the economy^ as 
exemplified by suburban sprawl. He expresses the "progress is 
growth and growth is progress" ethic. 

He is mistrustful of whites and sees population control as a guise 
to reduce the black population (genocide). He proposes a strong 
black nation that recognizes its owa identity and values. 

She argues agsfinst increasing population, largely because of the 
cost of raising a child. She favors rnore family planning services* 

Also anti-quantity, he expresses the quality issue: education, jobs, 
-and strong governmental representation will bring about change. 

She^sees, governmental family planning clinics and birth control 
'Programs as being aimed mostly toward blacks and expresses 
the view that she is against any kind of governmental action 
whatsoever. Si:)e is concerned more with the adoption, health, and^ 
living condltic^K of black people today. 

He suggests that poor people and bfack people are having most 
of the babies in America today, thereby contributing more to our 
population growth than any other group. However, the black 
mother points out that 70% of the annual rate of natural increase 
is^attributable to white middle-class Americans. 

^While she and her husband are concerned about population 
growth, they , always wanted and planned a large family from the 
begmning of their marriage. She then reinforces the fact that ft 
is an average of about two children per woman that is needed for * 
eventual stabilization. (See Program 9.) 

Her belief is tjiat each child Should be planned and loved. She ex- 
plains that most religious groups in America see the primary duty 
of marriage^as being, ^more or less, for the bearing of children. 
'However, various religions deal with the' matter^ of birth control 
diff^ently. 

Unconcerned about population, advocates instead family centralijty 
and "roachismo"*(the belief that the male is stronger, more re- 
, liab|le,'and more intelligent than the female). He Brings up thg 
Catholic Church's position on birth control.^ 

She favors birth control because it gives women tf>e opportunity 
for roles other than wife and mother. 

He maintains that the present population size* should be drastically 
r§duced because more people mean more consumption and pol- 
lution, thereby ifurther jeopardizing the environment and depleting 
puf limited supply of natural resources. 
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The Elderly Woman 
The Janitor 



She expressed the view that the problem Is not necessarily the 
number of people, but the distribution. The tdndenq^ of Americans 
to cluster in small living areas is creating social; urban, and en- 
vironmental problems. 

He advocates limiting immigration because it accounts for nearly 
1/5th (20%) of America's annual population growth!' 



StJGGESTED ACTIVITIES: - 

Before thfe Program 

>« 

1. ^ If desired; have students complete the vocabu- 

* lary exercise. • ^ 

2. Reinforce the importance of values. 

3. Have students discuss their own attitudes toward 
population issues. 

After the Program 

1. Students should again examine and discuss their 
own attitudes toward population issues. 

2. The attitudes presented in the program cani'rQt 
represent the entire range of opinions. Indeea\ 
they barely Indicate the diversity within various 
gCSfips. Throiigh news, , media, and interviews^ 
(with parents, relatives, friends, teachers, etc.)/ 
students should seek stories and viewpoints 
illustrating the diverse attitudes about popula- 
tion growth in this country. Begia by reproducing 
the articles on this page fof distribution to stu- 

' dents. 

3. Role-play: Attitudes presented in the program 
j»wlth students frequently revei^sing roles to get 

ap idea of the diversity of viewpoints. Are any of 
the characters in the program "stereotypes"? 



ABOUT SPANISH AMERICANS 

"In general, Spanish-Americans seem much 
less concerned about 'overpopulation' than 
the groups mentioned eariier. (e.g., conser- 
vationists, zero population growth, etc.). For 
many, the problem of survival is so press- 
ing that there is little time or energy avail- 
able for thinking about more remote .ques- 
tions. 

"Probably the only sense in which substan- 
tial numbers of Spanish^Americans would 
feel that population is a problem is at the 
level of their own family* Numerous stud- 
ieSf^in th6 United States and in Puertp Rico 
have shown that ideal farftlly size among 
Spanish-Americans is frequently below 
actual size. ... 



Warwick, Donald F. and Willianrison, Nancy, "Population 
Policy and Spanrsh-SpeaMng Amerrcanif Documentary 
Studies prepared for the Population Task Force of the 
Institute for Society. Ethics and the Life Sciences, 
August 1971, p-H-t€. . 



.FEMINISTS 

"We who are feminists are wary of popula- 
tion policy developed by this commission 
-and this country that.represents further con- 
troLby a- male-dominated and male-orient- 
ed society, over "female reproduction and 
life styles." 

Testimony of Wllma Scott, NOW Board Chairwoman, 
before the U.S. Commission on Population Growth. 



RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 
"Religiou^ leaders of every persuasion gen- 
erally agree that the government has some 
legitimate, role in policies that directlly 
affect fertility behavior. Regarding the nature 
and extent of such governmental interven- 
tion, there is considers^ble disagreement 
"There is a strong consensus, embracing all 
the major religious groups, in favor of indi- 
vidual freedom o f choice in procreative 
matters. While there is disagreement as to 
which methods for limiting or spacing .chil- 
dren are morally, acceptable, there is gen- 
eral agreement that couples ought to be 
free to choose the number of children they 
will have." 



Dyck. Arthur J. "Religious Views and United States Pop- 
ulation Policy, ' Documentary Studies prepared for me 
Population Task Force of the Institute of bociety. Ethics 
and the Life Sciences. August 19^71, pp. J/72«J/73. 



4. Briefly outline the next program', ^'Population 
Policy." As, students begin to realize the Impor- 
tance of attftude^ in the development of poli- 
cies, call attention to their own opinions, and 
values expressed in the Values Inventory prior to 
Program 1. 

5. Reproduce the jrticle below,^ "The Genocide 
Issue: Two Views." Discuss these divergenjt 
views. 

THE GENOCIDE ISSUE TWO VIEWS^ 

1. Dr. Charles .V. Willie, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Syracuse University. ^ - 
"I must state categoVicalty that many people' in 
th|^ black community are deeply suspicious of 
any family planning ptbgram Initiated by whites. 
You probably have heard about, but not taken 
Seriously, the call by some male-dominated 
black militant groups for females to eschew the 

1 Reprinted with permission from T/ie^ Wor/rf Population^ 
DUcmmi, Population Reference Bureau, Washington, D.C. * 
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use of contraceptives bgcause they are pushed in 
the black community ^ a 'method of extermi- 
nating blacic people/ While black females* 
oftep talce a different View about contraceptives* 
than their male militant companions, they, too, 
are concerned about, the. possibility of black, 
genocide in America. 

"The genocidal charge is neithe/ 'absurd' nor 
'hollow' as some whites have contended. Nei- 
ther i^ it limited to residents of the ghetto,' 
whether tHey be Idw-income black militants or' . 
middle-aged black moderates. Indeed, my, stud- . 
les of black students at wh[te colleges indicate 
that young educated blacks fear black geno- 
cide 

^ "I designate the de^h of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., as the begmning of this serious concern 
among blacks about the possibility of genocide in 
America. There were lynchings, murders, and 
manslaughters in the past. But the assassination 
of Dr. King was too much. In Dr. King, many 
blacks "believed they had presented their best. 
He was scorned, spat upon, and slain.' If America 
could not accept Dr. King, then many felt that 
no black person in America was safe. For no 
other could match the magnificent qualities of * 
this great man. Yet they y/^re not enough, and so 
he Was cut down by the bullet of a white assas- 
sin in a crime that remains mysterious, consider- 
ing the help that the assassin received in escap- ^ 
mg to a foreign land ' ^ 

"Let me explain why blacks Ijelieve any pa- 
/tional program for family^ stability which focuses 
upon family planning is a desperation move on^ 
the part of whites to remain in control: Whites ' 
were not concerned about the family sti-ucture of 
blacks a century and a half ago. Then, blacks 
were nearly one-fifth (18.4%)' of the total popu- 
lation. This, qi course, was during the age of 
slavery, during the 1820's. Then .blacks were not 
free. They were nq, challenge tp whites;^' 
Although they represented one out of every fiv4^ ' 
persons In the United States, and although th6 <;c^ 
family assumed eVen more functions for the 
growth, development,^ and well'^being of individ- 
uals then than it probably does today, American 
whites Were not concerned about the fertility or 
stability of the black family .... Neither the 
size of the black population nor therr circum- 
stances of family Iffe worried white Americans 
before black people were free. 

"But come the mid 1960's, when the throttle to - 
the Freedom Movement w^s of^en and demon- 
stratiohs for self-determination were going full 
blast, white Americans bedame concerned about 
tfie size and the stability of the bla^k family.** 
Paniel Patrick Moynahan tipped off blacks about 
what wa^ in *the minds of whites when he 
described the situation as 'acute' because of the 
'extraordinary rise in Negro population.' The size 
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^ and stability of the black family was of no con- 
cern to white Americans when black people 
were enslaved. The size and stability of the 
blacky family is a cause for alarm among White 
Amerfcans, requiring a national program of fami- 
ly control, now that black people are beginning 

' to-acbieve freedom and equality. 

"Blacks, of course, would not claim that there 
has been an extraordinary Tise in the Negro popr 
ulation. The black population in America has 

1 increased /rom 9.9 percent in 1920 to approxi- 
mately 11/1 percent today — no cause for alarm. 

^ But then, maybe an increase of between one* and 
two percentage points of the, total population is 
an extraordinajy rise if one believes It Is." 

2. Dr. Louis Hellman, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Health (Population Affairs), Department of 
Health, Education, and VVe/fgre. 
"Family planning services, 'financed by the gov- 
ernment, h^ve not been motivated by any desire 
to reduce the proportioin|te share of blacks or 
any other minority in the population, and the 
charge of genocide is a complete misunderstand- 
ing of what the program is all aboqt. As a mat- 
ter o^ fact, family planning has the potential of 
strengthening; the absolute and relative power 
— economic, social, and political — of minority 
groups if properly understood and used. 

"Voluntary family planning which enables par- 
ents to limit the number of children they have 
to the nufnber they want and 'can 'support Jias 
been one of the keys to the improved status of 
people of all ethnic backgrounds, ^r example, 
nohwhites in the^hjgher-ipcome groups. It seems 
very clear that one reason they are in the 
upper-income group is that they, did limit their 
faiiiily siz6. This enables them to spend more 
Vioney on their own and their children's ^educa- 
tion, to live in better .homes, to buy better' 
clothes^ and to do the things which most people 

! vyijh yeiy large faniilies simply cannot affora to 
d^-^ftfil^ planning can bje, therefore, a means 

^.^^dttfng out of poverty or low-income status to 

' a higher-income status. 

'There is little doubt in my mind that any 
minority group which ma^es Jntelligent use of 
family planning— not to reduce their average 
family size below that of the majority group, but . 
to elevate th^ir economic status^-can thereby 
become a much more Influential minority group 
than it .otherwise Would be. 

"To deny any minority group the right of con-^ " 
trolling their fertility while extending this right 
to the socially and econoniically privileged 
would be clearly discriminatory. Neither the 
majority nor the minority has the right to deny to 
any member .of such minority the same basic 
rights to control* fertility which are accorded to 
the memberSiDf the majority." 



VOCABULARY EXERCISE 

^Unscramble the population ' related words listed 
below and jnatch them with their correct definitioft. 

UTDETJAT • COGENIDE 
THRIB NOTROCL EATGROPORIN 

A. The act of producing offspring. 

B. Manner, disposition, feeling, position, etc., 
*wi{h regard to^q person or thing. 



C. The practice of limiting jpr spacing the num- 
ber of birUjs.. 

D. The. deUberate <^nd systematic extermination 
of a na^na[ or racial group. 



KEY 




ATTITUDE (B) 


GENOCIDE (D) 


BIRTH CONTROL (Q 


PROCREATION (A) 
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Population Policy 




.WHAT STUDENTS WILL SEE 
AND LEARN: • ^ 

t Two composers attempt to write a , musical about 
population policies. 

, The United States needs a number of coordi- 
nated policies to guide population change. Ac- 
cording to th^^ U.S. Commission on Population 
Growth and the Americari Future, four facts clear- 
ly stand out: 

a) The effects of our past rapid growth are goings 
to be with us for a long time. ^ 

b) We have to make a choice about our future 
growth. 

• c) The choice involves nothing less than the 

quality of life. 
. d) Slower population growth provides oppor- 
tunities to improve the quality of life, but 
special efforts in other areas are required if 
• the opportunities are to be* used well. A 
slower rate of population growth probably 
would provide us with the opportunity to 
develop a series of coordinated policies and 
finof long range solutions to many of our 
problems. 

• As part of the musical, the two composers write 
an original song, ''Hello America/' 

With the exception of immigration policies/ 
which originally were not developed for rea- 
sons of population growth but for population 
composition (to Iceep out certain types of people 
and allow others in), the United States as a 
whole has no formal written policies to guide 
population change. 

• Senator J. Ph/neas Loudbuster delivers a^ major 
television address. 

Many of our social,, economic and political pol- 
icies have'unlntentional consequences on where 
and how people live. For e;^ample: 

a) Limited production of certain food products 
lures, people from farms to cities. 

b) Govemment. contracts to industry encourages 
migration. 

c) Urban renewal projects may attract and hold 
people who can't afford to live elsewhere. 

d) Freedom of rriovement via automobiles and 
highways adds to congestion and pollution, 
and sometimes leads to urban/suburban 
sprawl. ^ 

• A letter carrier calls for a policy about popular 
tlon distribution. 



Our extravagant use of land/ lack of planning 
'and, coordination, multipljcity of , governments, 
and the duplication of services between cities 
and suburbs reflect a need for a policy on popu- 
lation.distribution. 

♦ 

A construction wor/cer ca//s ior a policy on 
/nfernaf/ona/ migration. 
• We must address ourselves to international 

migration, particularly if we are trying to slow 
» down or stabilize the popiilation. Immigration 
accounted for.about one out of five people 
added to our. population between 1960-1970. But 
because we are dealjng with people, any policy 
on imrnigration has serious moral, social, eco- . 
nomit, and political implications. 

• A stoc/c bro^cer ca//s for a policy aimed at curb- 
ing pollution and env/ronmenta/ deterioration. 

Reducing the population will not elirninate 
pollution. Policies are needed regarding 
industrial production standards, waste disposal, 
automobiles, and so on. People will have to 
change their style of living, perhaps using mass 
C^^^^^Ijtginsit rather than individual cars. 

• An average Arrierican citizen notes that slowing 
down the growth rate would provide the oppor-' 
tunity to work on solutions to many problems. 

• The two composers reflect on the complexity of , 
developing specific poljcies. 

Americans have many different interests and, 
although a single set of coordinated policies 
may not satisfy everyone, attempts rQ^st be made 
to take into account the wide range of concerns. 

• Captain Policy and hts s/de/c/c/c Maynard discover 
there are two major positions on ways of dealing 
with population change. 

1. Voluntary Measures: People are free to make 
their own choices without governmental 
interference. Some examples of voluntary 
rneasures are: 

— Increase education for parents and chil- 
. dren, particularly about population 

change and family planning. 
. — Provide free and easy access, to family 

planning services and'^contraceptives. 
— Provide women with opportunities for 
. " roles other than wife and mother. 

— ^Teach couples the advantages anci disa^** 

vantages of different size families. 
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Coercive Measures; Population change 
should be regulated by forcing change (pass- 
ing laws and using other restrictive ' mea- 
sures). Some examples of coercion are: ' ^ 
— Require a couple to* buy a Ifcense to have 
a baby? 

— Raise the legal age for marriage. ^ 
— Char©rtt*U4oaiof public schools. 

sterijizatioh compulsory after the 
secorid child is born, 
f.ertillty control and limiting births is but on^ part of 
^guiding population change. We must also consider: 
Standards for technology 
Distribution of the population - 
Immigration 

Environmental deterioration 
Education, specifically population education 
Human reproduction 
Child care 
. Adoption 
Use of land and natural resources 
Migration (internal and external) 
Accurate population statistics. 
A gradual approach to implementing such policies 
seems to have inherent advantages because it would 
not cause any sudden changes in our life style. 
• The two composers reflect on the idea of usmg 
time wisely. ^ 
Presently, America is free to make a choice 
about Its future population growth. Someday we 
may have no choicp, but be forced to change. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Before theli^rogram 

1. It desired, have students complete the, vocabu- 
lary .exercise. 

2. Define, the word "policy" for students. Have 
them draft a few simple policies geared to the 
Immediate classroom. 

Examples: 

a) A policy designed to restrict the population 
of the Classroom to its present size. 

b) A policy designed to curb the use of class 
resources (paper, pencils, etc.). 

c) A policy designed to conserve energy in the 
classroom. 

d) A policy that would more equitably redistrib- 
ute the population of the classroom. 

3. Hlaye students review the policy recommenda- • 
tlons compiled by the U.S. Commission on Pop- 
ulation Growth and the American Future. 



After the Program 



1. Brainstorm: How does a highway affect the distrl- 
butfon of the U.S. population in comparison with 
the presence or absence of mass transit? 

2. Have students expand the list of unintended 
consequences of existing economic, political, 
and social policies and/or practices. 

V Sonnle hints: 

9) Wage and price controls ^ 

h) Import and. export quotas on raw materials 



and manufactured products 
c) Raising or lovvering of the prime jntereist rate 
. d)^ City zoning laws and building codes 
e) Automobile emission standards 
j) Failure to adequately finance a mass transpor- 
tation system . over a long period of time, 
resulting in its deterioration or obsolescence 
1^ h) Highway construction 
^ 1) Quick development of industry JnVespodse to 

governnrient contracts. , 
3. Have the class compare and discuss the follow- 
ing two statements. * 



to 



"Give me your tired, your poor. 
Your 'huddled 'masses yearning 
breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your feeming 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, . tempest- 
tossed to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door." 



Excerpts from The New Colossus by . 
Emma Lazarus, engraved on a tablet at ^ 
the base of the Statue of Liberty, 



"At this moment, the choice seems to be this: 
When the year 2000 arrives, do we want 250 
million people (without Immigration) or 266 
'million (with It)? if stabilization becomes a 
reality around the year 2p40 (because of all. 
the young people now In the population, it 
will take that long to stop groWing even 
with 2.1 birthgijujvould we want 276 million 
people (without immigration) or 300 million 
(with jt, and at a^fertility rate below replace- 
ment)? Or, if fertility continued at replace- 
ment and curr^entJiximigratlon continued, our 
population th^lii^ould. be 315 million and 
5tt}}.growing. ^\f^^-:'-- 
^]^M^t;gwt{e must asK^ is whether our natural 
^c&n^^&^fop- u^^ the wish to 

differ. a^^€i]^i3;r,. refugees and the nostalgia 
for oul¥§s^e1tifl[^7pot heritage justify adding 
8% more ^people to our country. Whether it 
Is W^h havipg smaller families ourselves 
and reaching the point of no-more-growth at 
a later date." ' * 



Westoff, ieslie Aldridge, "Should We Pull 
Up the Gangplankr'. The New York 
Times Magazine, Sept. 16/ 1973. 



4. Reproduce and distribute the discussion on page 
45, "Adoption of State Population Policy." Also, 
reproduce and distribute the graph, "Fluctuations 
in California's Growth Rate," page 47. Divide 
students, aftef they have studied the material, into 
teams for the purpose of drafting sample U.S. 
population ppllcles. The California model offers 
relevant material applicable to the entire coun- 
try. R'i^lnforce the Importance of "values" prior 
• to the writing assignrnent. 
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Policies written by the students shoujd con- 
sider: / 
a) Growth 
by Distribution 

c) Migration 

d) Age structure as population phenomenon 

e) Family planning and beyond family plan- 
ning measures 

Reproduce the article by Bernard' Berelson on 
page 46 and distribute to students. 

After students have written their policies, have 
them submit selected drafts to the class for a 
discussion. Determine strengths and ^weaknesses 
of each policy and Its applicability to various 
segments of tKe population as well as to the 
total. . ' 

Compare these policies with those recoriTK 
mended by the U.S. .Commission on Population | 
Growth and the American Future. y 

After the Programr Activity 

I. Discussion: 

ADOPTION OF STATE POPULATION POLICY* 
Formulation of population policy by state govern- 
ment will not be a simple task. First, population 
policy is not an end in itsislf; it is meaningful only 
as a way of achieving expliqit social, economic, .and 
environmental goals.^ Unfortunately,' California has 
no deliberate or officially accepted policy objec- 
tives relating to fundamental aspects of growth such 
as urban- expansion, resource ^tllocatlon or popula- 
tion dispersion. Secpndly, there are no precedents 
in the United States to guide state decision makers. 
As the interim report of the- National Commission 
on Population Growth and the American Future 
points out, "Despite the pervasive impact of popula- 
tion growth on every facet of American life, the 
United States has never developed a deliberate * 
policy on th-e subject." A further complication 
results from the fact that major forces *shaplng state- 
wide population growth and distribution — economic 
expansion, migration, and family size — are depend- 
ent on decisions of private individuals and those of 
the federal government. Traditionally, such con- 
cerns have not been the subject of direct interven- ^ 
tion by state government. ^ . ' 

The failure of state government to'^take action con- 
stitutes, in itself, a population policy. It commits 
the state to accepting present growth trends as the 
basis for deterqpining future requirements for public 
facilities and services and* for making^a wide range 
of other vital decisions. Further, because this course 
is not founded on any conscious attempt to measure 
the total costs of growth and ^o evaluate alterna- 
tives, the, state is forced to react to crises as the pfob- 
lenris.>Qf.,growth. become apparent and accelerate. 

The acute situation in health care, welfare and ed- 
ucation in California, while not entirely attributable 
to t population growth, is seriously worsened by a 
lack of s[)ecific population objectives. 

' *^ltff£n^^ Population Problems and State Policy, A Report to the 
"^h-Asfembly'Genefar Research Committee, California Legislature, 
Dec. 1971, p, i . ' 



Since 1860^ despite periodic dips, the state's pop- 
ulation has eittfer doubly or almost doubled* in ev- 
^ery twenty-year period. Therefore, it Is possible that 
California's population could grow to 40 million 
. by 1990. We have to* have explicit public policies 
or programs which might inhibit this increase, nor 
do we cbmprehend its Implications. Ajt the moment 
we are talking refuge in the fact that there is.aJulMn 
. growth due to Jessened, migration and reduced natu- 
ral increases — both of which have fluctuated sharp- 
ly In the past. (See Table 2.), Assuming that the 
state's long-run growth tr^nd Is maintained, how 
will It translate Into education, health and welfare 
costs, new roads, housing, power installations, and 
, other public facilities? How will we dispose of the 
/ wastAS of .twice the number of our present popula- 
tion^ How many neNy jobs will be required and 
how much new tax revenue will be generated to 
meet Increased costs of growth? Most important of 
all, what kind of California will we tiave If this 
/ prediction becomes reality? What will life be jike 
in, our cities? How much of our coastline vA\\ be 
undeveloped and accessible to the public; hoVi^ 
crowded wijr our parks and wilderness areas be? 
We do not have answers, and unfortunately, ques- 
tions are not being posed in these terms. Our public 
planning policies and programs have been simply 
Ian accommodation to what seems inevitable and 
these policies promise only "more of the same.'' 

Population changes are not uncontrollable. They 
are the product of human decisions, and those deci- 
sions can be influenced by "^altering the circunr- 
stances and incentives that govern them. Moreover, 
the public opinion survey referred to previously 
indicates that a growing part of California's popula- , 
tion is looking to govertiment to institute curbs on 
population growth. Over 70% of the respondents 
consider%d^ action by state government to be desira- 
ble and necessary to alleviate problems caused by 
population growth and distribution. 

State government^ through its direct programs ^nd 
actions, plays a large role In influencing the magnl- 
t u d e and character of Califbrnla's population 
growth. The delivery of water to Southern California * 
through the construction of the massive state water 
project has profoundly shaped the growth of that 
region. By constructing the most extensive freeway- 
expressway system in the nation, California has 
spawned t h e low-density, suburban pattern of 
deyelopment wffich characterizes the state's metro- 
politan areas. While probably of little significance 
In directly Influencing fertility,, policies of state gov- 
ernment, such as those governing taxajion and mar- 
riage, nevertheless serve to enunciate the social 
desirability of larger families. There Is, In additiori, 
\he persistent belfef pervading state policy and pro- 
grams that continued population growth and eco- 
nomic expansion are necessaiy to insure stability 
and a continuing source of revenue for governmen- 
tal services. 

The formulation of state population policy will ' 
call for a major -commitment on the. part of state 
leaders. Conflicts between short-term jgains an^ the 
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.achievement of long-term objectives will require 
patfept and thoughtful resolution. Public under* 
standing and support will also be essential. If such 
efforts are not successful, pressure may mount to 
transfer to individual families a greater portion of 
the cost of facilities and services which are now 
borne by the public at large. We may also expect 
increased regulatory measures resulting from com- 
petition for resources, space, recreation, transporta- 
tion, housing, educational facilities, and privacy. 

Hopefully, an informed public will accept person- 
al responsibility for bringing population growth In 
balance with the physical and economic resources 
of the state. However, a number of state actions can 
assist in stimulating such attitudes. 

Recommendations: . ^ . . 

It is recommended that: . 
State government formulate and adopt explicit 
population grov/th and distribution policy aimed 
at achieving desirable long-term social, eco-* 
nom/c, and environmental goals for California. 
Coordination of rthe development and /mp/e- 
mentation of state population pofjcy .fae carried 
out at the highest level in state government, 
desirably as part of the central planning func- 
tion within the Governor's office. 
The Legislature establish a foint Committee on 
California's Population to provide legislative 
oversight in the formulation and adoption of 
sfSf^opulation policy. 

As P^ai^^pf a coordinated planning ^effort, all 
major umBT of state government, including thos6 
concerned with t^nsportation, resources, hous- 
ing, employment, welfare, and educatior\, be 
directed to measure: 1) the foreseeable impact 
of preseiit population ^trends on the functions 
under their jurisdiction; and 2) the manner in 
which their functions influence population 
trends. 

As a basis for evaluation and adoption ofs^fficial 
state population policy, the Governor \nsure 
that the legislature and the public are informed 
of the co§(s and benefits — social, economic, and 
environmental — 0/ a/fen?af/Ve<rafes of popula- 
tion gtowth and patterns of distribution for Cali- 
V jforn/a. ^* 
Through its cpngfes'sional delegation and other 
appropriate means, state government vig6rously 
seek to influ,ence federal policies, programs, and 
.action which-^yii^llladvance state population 
objectives. 



BEYOND FAMILY PLANNING. 

^ by Bernard Berelson ^ ♦ 
'\ . . How much in ethical valuer should a society 
be willing to forego for, tlie^lution of a great 
social problem? Suppose a |5i^gram for population 
control resulted in many^more abortions in a socle^ 
ty where abortion is not only uporally repugnant 

•"Beyond Family Planning" by BernsCrd Berelson, Studies in famtif • 
PUming, Numberv^S, February 1969. Reprinted with permission 
of The Population Council, N.Y.;n.Y, 



but also widely unavailable by acceptable medical 
standards, how much fertility decline would^ be 
'worth' the. result? What of infanticide under the 
same conditions? How many innocent or unknowing 
men^may be vasectomized for a fee {for themselv^ 
or, the finders) before the practice calls for a moral 
restraint?,' How large an increase in the regulatory 
bureaucracy, <or, in systematic corruption through 
jncentiye^ pr in differential effect by social class to 
the ^advantage of the poor, is^ worth jiow much^ 
decrease In tbe birth rate? How much association of 
childbearing with monetary incentive is warranted 
before 'bribing people noj to have children' 
becpmes contamin'ating, wl t,h a^dverse . long-run 
effects orrf parental^ responsibility? ^ How ''much 
'immoralit/ lo9ally^xlefined as extramarital sex, is 
worth importing along with how much contraceptive 
practice (assuming the association)? How much with- 
holding of foo^ aid is ethical, judged against, how 
fmuch performance in fertility, decline? 1/ it were 
possible to legislate a later age of iparriage, would 
it be right to do so in a society ig ' which \oung 
women have' nothing else to do, anrf against their- 
will? In countries like our own, where urbanization 
is a serious population problem, is it right .to tdll 
people where to live, or to impose heavy econoniic 
constraints that in effect 'force' the desired migra- 
tion? is )t right to withdraw edlicational benefits 
from the qilldren in 'too large' families? — ^which is 
not only repressive from the standpoint of free edu- 
cation l3ut ih the long run would be unfortunate 
from the standpoint of fertility control. In the bal- 
ance — and this is a question of great but neglected 
importance — what weight should be given to the 
ppportunities of the next generation as against the 
ignorance, the prejudices, or the preferences of the 
present one? ..." 

; PROGRAM 11 ^ . 

VOCABULARY EXERCISE ' 

Unscramble the populatfon-related jivords listed 
below and match them with thecorrect definition. * 



CYILOP 
INCECOOR 



UKITOLAVRY 
TRAPECCNOSVEIT 



A. Done, made^ brought about/ etc./ of one's 
own accord or by free choice.' , ^ ' ' 

B. Artificial or chemical devices used to control 
conception. ^ [ 

C. A definite course of action adopted and pur-* 
sued to a given end by a government, ruler, 
country, etcr^T ' . • , ^ 

D. The act of compelling by force, intimtdatidn^ 
or authority without regard for Individual 
desire or volition. 





.KEY ^ \ 


POLICY (C) • 


VOLUNTARY (A). 


COERCION (D) 


CONTRACyTlVES (B) 
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Alternative Futures 




WHAT STUDENTS WfLL SEE * • 
AND LEARN:, ; - 

• Ocarina Oliyia Optima returns to Earth via space- 
*. shipio study o^r future. A Xomputer summarizes 

data from previous, programs. ' 

World Population 1973: 3.8 billion people. 

* In . the euarl y 1970's worrd population was 
growing at the rate of 2%^a year.-^ssuming this ' 
growth rate continues, world populatton will 
double In^ approximately thirty-fivp years; Some ^ 
people ^see this as a cause foir alarm, and are 
quick to judge that we .are in danger of breeding 
ourselves out of existence, that we arfe "overpop- 
ulated." However, we nuist remembe^t that pre- 
dictiops about the future are risky because they 

• ane based on assumption^ about future trends. 
Furthermore, the ^ord "overpopulatior^" has no 
inherent, meanirtg. Each person, depending od fiis 
or her valuer, 'would probably define the^ word . 
" differently. ^ % ' ' " % 

• • ''>''Overpppu^tion" assurT\es that ther6 is a sin-,**^ ; 
gle bptimunn- ievel of population and* that the 

, Earth's, carrying capacity is kqovyri. At present, we > 
do. not have con^lusjve knowjecfge about Either. 
Also thfere as no< single optinfiunri level of popur 
Jalloh, but many optimums. Each must cor>sider" 

/jndiC^fdual values? particularly where and how 
peopfe want to live^Each must take into acd>unt 
the traditions, customs, ancj life styles of th'e * 
tountry. No single word accurately describes the ♦ 
condition^f the world's population. ^ 

The problems of a. large country grdwing rap- 
kJfy differ from those of a large country growing 
slowly. Similarly, the concerns of ^ smafl^ 
country grpWlng rapidly differ from those of a 
small cpuntry growing jlowly. VVhile some ' 
countries are trying to increase the site of. their 

' populations, others are tryfrig to slow their rate ^ 

,bf grovvtfi.' . ^ ; " ' ' / 

► the ship hits.a timejwarp, and/Ocarina finds her- 
'self on^a fantasized Earth in the year 2727. 

" In Ih.e world . today n97d's), there are esseh- / 
tiaify tvyo types of countries? (he developed aAd 
^the developing. , * « . 

the developing countries are generally char- 
" "actei-ized by poverty, a htgh birth rate, and a low * 
,dea|h rate. Most of fheir ,e^ort5 must be spent oh 
providing adequ|ite nufrition, jobs, houstng, and 

• e^Jucatron'for their rapidly growing populations. 
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Cbn^eiJfVently, they* riave neither the time nor the 
mo/»ey to devetap technology and natural 
resources *which could raise their standard 'of lin- 
ing. Additionajly, as much as 45,% of the popu- 
lation is under 15 years of age. Thus, even if the 
birth rate dropped sharply, the rt\omentum of 
pa&t growth would keep t^e population .growing 
• for ftiany yeaV in the future. • 

Death control is the principal reason for thf 
rapid ratesi of population growth .in the develop- 
ing countries. ^ 

The developed countries are generally char^ 
acteri^ed by industrialization, a high standard xyf 
. Iivin*g, a low birth rate, and a cdrrespondingly 
lov; death rate. But the desire for the "good 
life" in these couritries is resulting ih high pat- 
terns of consumption, depletion of resources, 
and high concentrations of population in sipajjl,^ 
areas. In some cases, the absence ! of adeqqit^" 
^ technology is adding to problems of envirojj-- 
' mer)tal deterioration, pollution, and unll\Jabfe' 
cities. Growth rates, w'hile not as rapid as those 
of the developing countries, still pose a concern 
in stchievjng a proper balance in size, grpv^^,-? 
distribution, and the quality of life sought. 

Again aboard the space ship. Ocarina speculates 
about the future. 

No chi'oi^e is a choice; no action is an action. 
Because of the momenturti of population 
cbar^ge, decisions made today will have conse- 
quences far in the* future. ^ 

Afthough the future Js unpredictable for the 
most part, "some components . are foreseeable. 
For instance, if American women reproduce at 
replacement level and immigration remains at* 
roughly today's levels (about 400,000 a year), 
- ihe^ population o^ tlie United Spates will , be 
nearly 35^0^000,000 by t{ie year 2070. The poten-i, 
tial exist^ for <in even , 'larger population: pearly 
one billion by 2070 il^ women choiSse to bea/ an . 
average of fhre^ children. Presently, over'210i 
million people live in America, and our actions 
, today detercnine the options available to us 
tomorrow.* While w^- presently hav^ a great 
many choices availab|ie, .those choices may be 
limited in the future unless we m'ake changes 
today. If. we want positive change, strategic plan- 
iling must l^e started now, for. the^ processes 
required^ to facilitate charvge jare long term and 
may not'be felt fe^Jjiahy years., * 



Additrohally, countries no,' 'longer^' 
assume th^t the consequences of their actions cfo.*^* 
not effect the re'st of the world. The earth is 
.finite, lirfiited in size, space and resources; and r 
^ . 'While Individual decisions may seem unimpor- . 
tant,. the multiplicity of these decisions ^h^ve th6 ... 
greatest impact - .... 

We still have time: to 'plan, to consider ouK , 
patterns of consurhptionr,* the use of technology,' - 
the distribution of people, and the iyz^ and rate 
of our population growth. But we must begin 
now. The ab$f nee of a series'.of coordinated pop- 
ulation policies represents a choice: the cKoice 
to do nothing about the problems of today and 
the even greafer resultant' problems of tomor- 
row. ' /• 
Indeed, the future Is now. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Before the Program 

1. If desired, have' students complete the Vocabu- 

* lary^exefdse* * » . ' 

2. Students should review the following: 

a) Vital rates: birth rate, death rate, grp\Vth rate 

b) Death control 
cj Momentum 

d) . Doubling time 

e) The 0-/ ]-/ 2-, and 3-child family 

3. Inform stucients that a portion of the program 
they are about to see takes place in a fantasized 
earth-future in the year 2727. The world por- 
trayed is rather desolate and forboding. Based on 
what we know about prediction and projection, 
is the world depicted realistic? Why do you 
think the television writer chose the year 2727? 

Hint: 6ecau^e we cannot 'make ^any reasona- 
ble assumptions about life- in the year 27;27, one 
person's speculation about thi§ remote future Is 
just as good as another's. 

. . If you were writing the script, would you / 
havje chosen an e/a closer to our own tirrie? .Why 
or why not? While viewing th§ program, deter- 
mine the assofnptions used Jby the writer in his 
^ , portrayal of the future. Was he projecting, pre- 
dicting, or^neither? 

After the Pj-ogram . 

1. ' Readminister the Population Values Inventory 

and the Population Knowledge Inventory to 
measure-ehange in student values and knowl- 
edge. Compare and discuss with the earlier one. 

2. Have students write a creative stoiy about life in 
the future. Compace this with their eariler story. ^ 
What characteristics are they aware,of now? 



3. ~ Brainstem; Cities under the sea; d6me/* dties; 
,sojar energy, new sources of food, alternative 

, life styles. Are these Dossi6ie,?*.Wi1f we be 
' forced to change? Will tecnnotogy keep.pacej. 

4. Discuss: What present ev e n ts may' indicate 
* \ changes in the future? ^ * ',.'•> '* * » 

Some bints: . r V * 

Food shortages ^ , 
Rising prices , ^ ^ - . 

, Energy crisis ^ • * * ' ' 

5. Using the chart on p^ge 64,*disctfS^; {iirth and 
death rates in .'developed and developing, coun- 
tries. Questions printed 'orv.th^ graph /wilMielp, 
you with this activity.' ^ . \> 

6. Using the charts on page 55 drrcJ 163, discuss, 
how you think population g^v^rth^ and distribu- 
tion will affect life in the-future. \ 

PROGR^ 12 

VOCABULARY EXERCISE 

Unscramble ,the population-related words I is t e d 
below <hd match them with their correct definition. 

TUPMOMI RYCINGAR APACTYIC 

GEVLEDPOIN UNTORCY DEPEEVOLD CYROTNU 

LUCNOTIASPE CRIPEDIONT - 

ORPNOIEJTC * • ' 

A. The scientific carrying forward* of trends from 
jmipast and/or present, making assumptions 
*about their continuation. 

B. A couQtry which has not gone through Indus- 
trialization (generally characterized by pow-. 
erty, a high bi.rth rate, and a lojy death rat.e): 

C. -The best or most favorable under specific 

conditions. 

D. Conjectural consideration of a matter, • 

E. The maximum number of people the^ earth, a 
country', locality, ejG.', can provi^ for.* 

F. A country which has undergone industrializa- 
tion (generally 'characterized by a high stand- 
ard of . living, a*Jow birth rate, and ajow 
death^ate). ' r- . , 

G. A declaration of what will happen in the 
future. - . ^* 



KEY 




OPTIMUM (Q 


CARRYING ' / 


' DEVELOPING.COUNTRY (B) 


CAPACITY (i) * 


SPECULATION (D) 


DEVELOPED 


PROJECTION (A) ^ 


COUNTRY (F) 




•PREDICTION (G).. ^ 



, GLOSSARY ' J 

rAhn'll^^tAUST: Against fWldbeadng., ^ ... *1 EMIGRATION; The act of people moving out. of a 

A?ITHMET4C.(Prolgression): A^sequencejn which -.t,, ' countfy, ^rmanentiy/ ^; jV •'^ , 

. ^.each term aftet the. first is fohmedby addlng a> ENVIRONMENT: Something that surrountf^'. (Cener- 

i constant to' each ,p r e ced ln,g teriji:' e.^/ . aliy.t,us*ed to ipply to the natural environ- 

1^^.,4^,etc.,or3A^>9/tt/etc "^^nt Includlng^alr, land,,^ter, etc., and/or 

ASSUMPTION; .A stateT^ent taken as granted or ^n^e ' . ^ the socl^t ^n^ronmen|,, the. nature of tfie 

' ,wIthGuf proof for danionstratfon/supposlllQ^^^ , ' , siaclet^ surrounding, the indhfidual.) 

ATTITUDE: Manner, dlspo^tion,' ieeling, position, * ENVlRdNMENTAl'OETEflJlORATION; A Nyorsening Qf 

etc, vvfthregacdtoa person or thing. . ,^ . the :fluailty and/p^' conditions of an en vj^^ 

bIoDEGRADABLE: Capable' of* decayitig and being - ' meht., . ^ :< ' T / . * * 

absorbed by thBeWronment " , ;EXURB: A'srhall co^muh}ty beyond the^suburbs of 

BIRTH COKlTROL: TM practicfe^f limiting or spac- . a dty, but with ref^^ Im^rt^ce to a dtf,- - 

' jng lfte nuoib^qpWhs^ ^ ' FINITE: Having Ifmjjatlons or boundaries. 

BIRTH RATE: The rtuSi^r'of live births In cfn^>ear FERTILITY, (as defined.,berein): The number of chll^ 

per 1,000 mid-fear population., ' • 'r - drerv bom to wbn^en. • V 

CARRYING CAPACIW:' The maximum. 'number of* GENERAL FERT!|.ITY R^TE: The number of llve'blrths 

people the eirXh; a country, locality; etc., 'n on^ jfat per 1,000 f^mifes.of childbear- 

can provlcfe for.* • " J . \irffeage,.(t3sually defined as ages*t5-49). 

6lTY: A large or important town. * , . ^ • fENOClDE: The deliberate .and 4ysterT)atlc^exte^^^^^ 

COERCIOM; To compel by force, ihtlmidatibn, pi * • ' "^tlon off a natfon^l or racfel group. ' . 

/^authority Without regard for rrtdividual desire • GEOMETRIC tProgression): A s.equence of terms, 

Qr^dlitiori. . * » . ... each p/ which Is a Cbnstant rtUUiple of the 

COMMONS; .Land ^ n d /o r resour<;e5- telohging, - ittinSecliateiy precedio^g terfn: e.g. 4,' 8, 16,. 

equally to or shared alike by* two oK^rhore or* - etc., or 3,9,27,81, etc.; . • ^ 

,S1|ln questiOTf ' GROWTH RATE: The degree to-^ which a population 

^COM^RWV^ or settle by mutual con- - . 'g^'o^s or ^d^llne^'.antiu^lly, expressed as a 

cession. • ^ ' . ^percept, , . .* . * 

^ CONSUMPTtON: The use of goods, resources, &t)d IMMIGRANT: A^penson who.lmmlgrates. 

<^ servic^/^ - * ' , IMMIGRATE: To move into^a country, pernranefjtly. 

, CONTRACEPTIVES; Artificial o^ chemical devices ^ IM/^ICRAtION: The act 9f,people\jTi6v(ng^ Into a 

* 'used to control conception. , v \ ' country, permanently. • ' ^ , - / 

CROVVD . /<ny group' of pepple gathered together. ^ INFANT MORTALITY RATE. THe^ratio o? infant^ deaths 

CRQWDINCT: An^'jndK'idifel feeling and a matter of " ^ in a given year 'to Jive Wrths Jn* the same 
perception ihat ther^ are too many people at , - , year. "Infant" refer^ to cjTlfdren under one 

\ 'a given time and place/ - ' ^ ' , year of age. * 

D^Tj-> CONTRCfL: 'th^'; practice lif CdntroJIIng INFINITE:rHavihg no limltsor bq^undarles. ^ 

„*d^athslri,a poptilatlom * ' <^ . tIFE EXPEtTANCYr Under given mortality coodttiorfs^ 

DEATH RATE; The number of deaths }npne year per . . ^ * ' -(that is, age-speclflc" death', rates)*, the.average* 

' 1,0QOmld-y^ar population." • ^ * • \ . rujmber ^of yeajs t)f fife remaining tcT people 

DEMOGRAPHEft;\ACsci.enti$t wl^o stndles human y o'f*a specified age. ^ ^ * * 

•-populations. «^ \ . ' MAXiMlZEr To increase to jthe^ greatest^uantlty*idr J 

DEMOGRAPHY: Statistical analysis J^nd de^jcrlptio^n " ^ value ^alnaWe. ^ ' ^, ' ^ 

of hum^n p'opulation groups' Id terms of {Jisr , I M^cSALOPQLiS/An urban. regfon consisting of sev^r- 

trrBution, Vjtat/ates, age, and sex. » * * • al large ^ities^ and suburbs t^At adjoin each, 

DENSITY: The niynber'^df.people ln^a' given area at a .Otfier. ' * ' \V • ^ « \ ' - 

given time, . o t ' MfFROFOLITAN:; Of 'or pertalrtin'g to a metropolitan 

DEVEloto.COUNTRY: A country which has Wely * - >ea>;t ' , ' ^ . 

'gone Industrialization* (Generally charact^ METROPQLltAN AREA.' An urban area .consisting of 

Ized Jby a high standard \ly\ng, a low fali^ ^ a cefitrat city, •seve^ail sulDurbs,' and exurbs 

. . rate, and a ]oW death rate;) , v * ' ^ ' ^ thiat adjoin each ptherl'^ " . \ u 

PEVELOPINC COUNTRY: A country which has not MI(?RANIT: A person w66 migrates. • / ; ^ 

gone through Industrr^fzation. (Generally ^ MljCRATE: To move fo another area with the Inteo- 

characterized by. poverty,, a' high birth rate ^ tlon of establishing permanent residence*. 

. and a Jpvv death, rate.). ' * * > MIGI^TIONiJhe ^ct of people Wgrjitlhgi 

DISTRIBUTtdN: The.Nyay a p^opulatlon Is spread over ^ * MOMENJUM: A property of a^ moving body that 

agiyen.area... . ^ determines the length of time required to 

, DOUBLING TIME: The time It takes for a pbpulatlon bring it to p?st wljen unfler the action of a 

to doublein size. • * ^ • constant force or movement? *■ 

EMIGRANT: A person* who emigrates.*- ^ MORTALITVr Pertainkj^toVdea'thSi' ^ * 

EMIGRATE: *To movfe out of a, countryr "permanently. . NATAL: Peftaining -to owlhs. 



consistent, with zero poRjilaHon growth after 
Ihe unevenrress of the' age structure works . -.-.^ -jr . tci 



the birth rate, death rate, and ager^e^t^^.^.toiCr ^^^.a-V -r.**?-/*^: 
* ture are also constant ; - -^^i,/*^'^'- ^ ^ -^^^^ 
SUBSISTENCE; The nitnlnium ' necessji^^^o" syppoit.'.^ ^ 

life. \ ^^iM' ^^1^ 

ciiormn. ^ dlstHct lying immedfettety^.^Mtsj^^^ «.-,--i:^v*^--^vv 

LOGY: The suni.^of:{He^.)S5ays>j1ia-)^ 



^NAiplS^tJNCREXSEb'R TRie difference 

between fairthf.andlife a '^yen popula- 
.* _ tion In a giv^/pQffdd.^^^^^^^^^ " . ^ . - , uuu . .. * 

OPTIMUM: The be^Jt or rhostJavorable under specif.^ ^PECULATION. Conjectural consideration of ajrriatJ' .* .\ /.C. 
2^ • -fcrondltions.:-^:f^ - ' ^ ter; conjecture or surmise. ' ^ , A'^^ ' ''^li^^^^ 

^pVERPOPULATIpN;^A>oiiflCtbat ^sumes.we kno>v . STABLE POPULATION: A population whose\fate oj*.. . . 

an optimufth.iSvel '.of rjjopylatlon and the growth or dec;llne is constant/ and*'b..SvJjJcfiX-'- - i^i- 

eartHVcarrylrt|^^'^|Jad^;^ • • .- ..- j- • , . 

.|)gpuiation' depei^s dn. jn^sifyalues. (How- 
eyei-, assumji^g^ an oj^jtoumi level and the 
.eapi's car^ngf.capadj)^^ were known, we 
could ' defirie joyi^rpopdlatfon as an excess 
dver the bp,trmt«jSv1everSnd carrying capacf- 

• ty.>., . • . '^'^ y . . 

PERCEPTION: Ojjfe's imderstandlng or^ view of a 

. "gweh situ^n>. V J^--- T ^ ' ^ 
POLICY: A defir](Jfe,tt)d(^^ of 'action aSopted and 
pursued to *^;given\^hd by, a government, 
/ njjer^.counSy^^^tc 

PdLLUTIOjs(: Mide)^fiysica1JyVnctea*n or Impure. ' 
POPULATION: Th^' bo/Jx of inhabitants (e.g. people, 

cocks, pl9nts/:^pmials,,e1;c.) in. a given area at 

a given time;- C\ . * - 
PREDICTION: A dfecfar|tibn of what' will happen in 

thefuture.;;,/ ' ' • 
PROC;:REATlON:*fhe:act of pro.ducin^ offspring. 
PRbjECTION: l^ti e\scientlfic ^anying forward of 
* ^ t trends front thie past and/or present, making 

assumptid'ns: about their contlni/ation. 
RRONATALIST: (ft, favo/pf fhildbearing. 
REPLACEMENT: ^ fertility level where women have 

only an .average of about two children. It Is 



^SpJ5URB; 

or\own. 
TECHNOLOGY: 

social group provjdjw ,t^^T^fv«, \^ I '- iy^i- 

materia! objects of .:tfefFC':<^iv^i2s$tJo^^ A;^ " 

\he ^ppllcatioxf of^'?cfende^,.e^ped^ 
dustrial and cotp'rtterChV^p^eci t. . ..1-^? - 

URBAN; Of of pertalnirig tQ:Hj^i6mgr^^^ ^ A 

town^ ^ ' "! „ ^ ^''^ '^^yf^ ' r'' ^'^y - > ^ 
URBANIZATIOf^. The,. gu4%/^'r J^fe ,qt!^ern§ p^. Z . . J J 

t?6con)ih^;urbayiizfid^^^^^^ '^'■^i^^S^'^^J^ ">'*^ ^ 
VALUE Relative wOjffiiJujtjft^^l^ r> • 

VOLUNT^RY4 ^ pan^r<n3a^e, l^^riughi :a6{^^^^ eti., pf . 

ohei^S'bvi^f^^a^ajfy.o^*^ - 
ZERO F^SPl/lATiONf ' GROJjWlH:^*^ numtje/ oif! ^ . ^ 
births pen «ean eiqti^ Z ^, 

ZPC: Abbrevi^{oK*}oh>4£erct^^^ growth. ^ ' - 

, Alsy::^i';^the injiSS{^^;of^,a _ 

^ d6\^ted to.^to^pmg.U^^ . 
.,:t|OT grov^by VoW^^ .J - ^ V/ 
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..rr-:- - ^ ^ . V ^BLIOGRAPHY 

;V':SjjGCESlip ^ . • Number' 

^iteachlng. about P/)pulatlon/' IntercQm ^7i: Not^s 
jon Rsipulatlon Ecmcat/on.,, tenter fb) . War/Peace 
Studies, -218 E. 18th St./Nevy, York' 10a0'a> 1973 (50c).. 
^J,,..'* •h^*.>'(?r^pare4 and publfshed In 'txjoperation With, The 

* Resource ^\de containing lessorv plajps, lists 

*/of teaching m^aterlals on "populatiorr/ filp^Sy * 
booties, and, games,} and ^ d^^cnptlpn vdf V 
organization activities. .^'^ 
.Horsfey, fcathryn (ed.>. Interchange, Ropulition Ref-. 
erenC'e Bureau, Inc., 1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.^ 
•^Washington, D.G. 20036 ($2.00 per year), f - . 
fii-montffly "population -eclucatioa newilett^r 
for junior ind*-s'6hior high -levels providtnj; 
explanations of demographic trends, inform0^. 
tipn on tra'infng -opportunities,, and instruc- 
tional activities. , * * . * » 
PeJefSfen7 William, Popu(4f/on,'' New Vorlc: the 
McMillan Co., 1969, (2nd editfon).. * " ; . 
Demography; text .explaining de^nographic 
processes and historic populatiori growth arid ^ 
policies. ,o • * ' ^ . • ' , ^ «^ 
X^iederman, Stephen (ed.), Sof^ial Education; Vol. 36, 
No.4,ApriM97Z: . ^ ' . ' ' ' ^' 
^ Special issue on popoktlon education 
Including definitfons, history, fheorifes'of uti-. 
Jization,) and an ,extensiye Jist .pf resource*' ,^ 
materials.^ [ ' - ' . . - . 
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No., -6 

Nb," 7 
No. 8: 
.No. 9 
No. 10 
No. 11 
No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 



Titte . ' . 
"Why Study Population?" . 
"The United States Among the Nations." 
'Th^ Vital Revolution: How Did We Get 

Where- We; Are Now?" 
'The Health of Americans— trends In 

Illness' and Mortality." . , ' 
■''The Bearing of Children.'-' ; ' 
"Endless Movement: Anierica as a Nation 
"'of Migrants/' ' \ - 

'The Desertion ofOurCou,ritryside." 
v"Crowth.and Future of Cities." 
'The Natiori'^s Minorities." 
"Bfack America:" 
"Our Human J Resource." 
"Education and Human Gapacfties." 
"Population of the Future/' 
"Nature and Jls^ of the United Sfates, 

Census." ^ 
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SUC'GESTED READINGS FQR STUDENTS r 
Lowenherz,, Robert J., Vopulation, Mankatp, Minne- 
sota, Creative Bducation/Press, 19^0. {Order frorfi: 
Cdluoibia Books, Inc., 917 15th Street, N.Wv iVash- 
Wngton, p.C. 20005.) * . .. 

Easy 16 r^ad^, graph (c statement of the charac-"^ 
te/i.stics and problems of pbpulation growth. 
Frankel, Lillian, B., Tpis Crowheij Wortdi Popuja- 
Hon R6fereftce-,;8ureau, Fnc/^Washihgtoh, ,D.G.; Co- 
lumbi.^ Bboks,'lnc., 1970"($1,50). 
///Elementary level rfeadei^- emphasizing ]th|^ \ 
' historic groNvth of hOman "population, c^sus • 
takirtg, "population arithrpetic/' and enViroji- 
mental problBnjs.'*^ /^'c' *• * • , . 
GooIc^.J^dbert C^ancf J|ine,lecht, People! Popula-, 
tion Rc^ferepce Bureau; Inc., Wei^hington, D.d: Co- 
lUfnbia Book^,'inc.^.1968 {$1.5())., - 

yjfuniorrbi^h^ce^der cbnqernJng census' taking, , 
^hjfstQric po'piifSiSji^ iijcKea§e ip the United 
'SUft^s and tiij^ Worfct/^and pr6^)lems ;df fb6d>* . 
' pro/lu.ction,/ * , r' 0 < - 
^The World Population Dilemma^ Population Refer- 
'er\Cp Bureay, Ihc./ Washington; DiCW Columbia 
Books, lnc/.19/:2 ($1.50). ,^ , ^ I 
i.High "schoof reader cpvefing'histpric popula- 
ytlon 'girowth, morQenturn, U.S. minority pat-*^' 
♦ 1 e r s, ^inii future .models: of ^optilation 
:,,,-cliange.., _ v\ ; / ' ' / ^ , \ 
Lee, Everett and Bouvier, Leon, Population Profiles, 
Washington, C9nnectiCu|. Centfer for*lnformatton.on 
America, 1971-74/ ^ . J' 



Series of short graphic descriptions of denwgra- 
.• phic phenomena. • ^V;,, . ,/^ *, 
, Sauer, Rob ''(ed.). Voyages; Scenarios ior a Ship 
Called 'Earth, New York Intejrt Publishers, 1970 
(paperback 95c). . ^ > 
' >/A collection of science fiction stories focus- 
, * Ihg on ecological and en>dfonmental prob- 
; - iefus.; ; ^ , . . ^ 

^ * Stauler, John (ed.), £co-f/c//on,^New Yor|j: Washing- 
^ ^ton Square Press^ 1^71 (paperback 95c). 

A collectidn of short stories . focusing on ' J 
^ , . .' man's position In the ehvironmental crisis. • 

" We The Americans, Bureau bf the Census. Washing- * 
, tpn, D.'C, U.S. Government Printing' Office, 1972-73 

(40-4Sc each): ' ^ \ - , 
\Jitle^;/ ? . 
- ^'WhdWeAr^."^' 

'^'We, the Black Americans" ^ ' ^ % 

C V/Qur^Hpmes^', • • ^ * ' ' , : 

' ''We,.tKe American Women'' * * » ' 

] > ' . 'jNps Ofros" (Spemish groups) 
^ ''Our'Cfties a:nd Suburbs'' . * 
"Oii^ Education" ' 'r ' 

• . ^^ThV Work \Ve *Do'^ ' ' ' * - . 
. '^We;tfieAmeriWfhtldef}y5' 

<'Young Marrfeds" "" y ' - - / * 

"We,.theFij'st*Americans" . ^ : 

/'We, the^lan' Americans" . ^ • ^' " ; 

* -''We, the^Ypyth of Ahierrbal' I ' , ^ 
"We,th6 American Fpreign-Bom" . ^ 

^. \ Non-technibai graph|6 series 'O f- stfpit jeports . 
^ , from the 197picensus;- ^) \ ■ >v r ' ^ " 



SUGGESTED READINGS FOR' TEACHERS 
AND STUDEN.TS^ . . ** • ; 1 

Pohlman, Edward (edl),,.Popu/ae/oJ7; A, Clash of 
Prophets, NeVy York; New American .Library, ^1d73 
/paperback 1,1(95). 
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^ A collection of 85 short, non-technical state- 
merits on population for Malthus to Chou 
En-Lai; excellent for discussion purposes. 
Callahan, Daniel .(ed.). The American Population 
Debate, New York: Doubleday, 1971. (paperback 
available). ' ~ ^ . 

A collection of general readings on the pop- 
ulation "probjem" and its possible ''solu- 
- «on.'' > ^ ^ * 

Options: A Study Guide to Population and the Arner- 
/ca/7 Future, Population Reference Bureau, inc., 
Washington, D.C. 1973 (50c handling charge).' 
A guide for exploring population trends and 
their possible effects on the**future based on 
the National Commission Report; stimulating 
-^activities; larpe bibliography; an excellent 
resource. 

A Census Portrait O/ . . . (each of fifty states). Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D.C, Publications Dlstrf- 
bution Section, Social and Economic Statistics 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20233, 1974 (10c 
each). 

Separate extremely detailed, but easy to read 
"portraits" on each of thfe fifty states using 
results from the 1970 census on subjects of 



population .composition, distribution, age, 
marital status, income, education, jobs, and 
housing. Each fjortrait contains a state map 
divided into coun^es, showing areas of popu- 
lation concentration. 
World Population Data Sheet (updated annually), 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1755 Massachus- 
etU Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. (25c handling 
charge). 

Single page listing* eleven population^relat-^ 
ed variables for 163 nations; an excellent 
respurce. 

Population and the American Future, U.S. Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the American Future, 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1972 ($1.75). 

Comprehensive, non-technical report assess- 
ine the Impact of population change on 
many aspects of American life; excellent 
resource. 

Oppenheimer, Valerie F., Population, Headline 
Series, No. 206, June 1971, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 345 E. 46th Street, New York ($1.00 per copy). 
Balanced summary of bolh past and present 
, world demographic history and basie demo- 
graphic ti^eory. 
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' . : USE WITH PROGRAMS 2, -% and 12 



QUESTIONS: 

. What has . happened to world popula- 
*tfon since*) 000 A,D.? ' ^ 
' 2. Why do yoU think ^.wtjrfclr, population 

grew so *slowiy between 1000 A*D, and 
» teOO A.D.? \2 

3. Use the. chart* to deterr^lnte which-coun« 



try had the fast est ^population growth 
betweea-1000 A.D. and^'1970 A.p;? ^VVl^at 
mi^t accc^nt for this? • , ^ ' * 
4. Why is The circle for the year 2000 A.D. 
larger than the others? ^ « 



ONE THdUSANN|ARS OF POPULATION GROWTH 
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USE WITH PROGRAM sfTR^NQS) 



QUESTIONS 

1: What has happfened to the birth' rate 
since 1910? The. death rate? Which has de- * 
dined faster? 

.2. How hj6 the decline In the 'death rate • 
affected U.S. Population? List some reasons, 
3. List,, some', reasons contributing to the 



decline in the death rate. * ' 

4. Why are the peaks similar in the birth 
rates after. World Wars I U IJ? What did *this 
mean for the country? 

5. List some treasons why the birth rate 
started declining in the 1920's. 



1. 



r . 



RATES 
35 -r 
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Birth and Dttth Ritts per 1«600 Population:' U.S., 1910-70 



Baby Boom 
Second World War 




YEARS' 
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USE WITH PROGRAMS 3 (TRENDS) and 9 (ZERO GROWTH?) 



1. Where are you located on the pyramid? 
Are there many others the same age as 
you? Are you' In the majority? List some 

^ reasons which might account for this. ' 

2. Compare the number of people In your 
age group with that of those 65 or older. 

* What does this- tell you about current 
needs for services and expenditures? ]\ 

3. Project yourself 5, 10^ and 15 years In 



QUESTIONS: PROGRAM S^tTRENDS)* 

the future (move your age group up). 
What is going to happen? *H/nt: Will* 
mo^t of you go to college? You will Be 
needing a job. Marriage? Children? *No 
'children? 

. Look at the people below ybu on the 
pyramid. Are th&re mote or less of 



them? Project thetr needs in the future. 



QUESTIONS: PROGRAM 9 (ZERO GROWq;H?) 



1. Compare the pjesent ^ge structure with 
that of a stabillze.d population (gr^y 
overlay). What are the differences? 

2. What differences in needs and services 
do you foresee with a ' stable popula- 
tion. Why? 



3. Look at the present age structure. Why 
will it take almost 70 year? to reach \ 
stable population? 

4. List some reasons* why you, favor or do 
^ not faVbr zero growth. 



Pigur07.1 ^Aga0i«tnbutlo,n 



Percent oiTotal 
Population * 




. . , In a ftabiliztd poputatiop Wfth low dt«th ratM, tquat numbt rt of births Source, A nstey (^gaUt **A Uemotive Paths to a Stationary Popuia* 

sU','^ and dtatht, artd noTmmloratkxi/th* numbtr of SO-ytar-old* would b« ti{fn " (prepared forJhe Comniltiton^ 2972), 

IpAf nalrfy at r«rg#Mth«numbtr of 5:yMri,old% . . 
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USE WITH PROGRAM 5 
(POLLUTION) 



QUESTIONS . 

1. Locate the bar for population. Compare 
'it with the one for no-return beer bot- 
tles. Which has increased faster? What 
does this tell you. Compare population^ 
with returnable beer bottles. 

2. Compare incre^ses*inv population with 
increases in energy production or con-: 
sjimption (ther^ a^e several). Think of 
W^ys you use energy. Speculate about 
future nee^s. * 

3. Compare population with harvested 
acreage. Is agriciiltufe keeping up? Can 
you tell from average figures^lone? 

4. Look at the bars for population and the 
consumption of motor fuel. What does 
this tell you about the driving habits of 
.Americans? Afso look at the producticAi 

. /of automotive horsepower. VVfhat do 
these increases tell you about the rela- 
tionship between population and pollu- 
^ tion?, 

5. Determine if population is the "root 
cause" of pollution. How do technol- 
ogy, consumption, and distribution fit in? 
What is happening to^pur natural 
-resources, such as chlorine gas, oil, and 
alohninum? 



ANNUAL 6I10WTH RAXES OF PRODUCTION (OR CON- 
SUMmON) IN THE UNITEaSTATES 

PRODUCTION * ^ 
KRCCNT , . 

ANNUAL INCRCASIE 

•10|»I 0 S 10 IS 20 
I T I I I I I 



MERCURY FOR CHLORAUCAU* 
-tH NO-RETURN BEER BOTTLES* 
—I ' fLASTICS 
-f FERTtLIZER NITROQEN* 
H ACTIVE AGENTS^ DETERGENTS 
-I SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAil 
.^CHLORINE GAS 
ALUMINUM 

AUTOMOTIVE HORSEPOWER ; 
ELECTRIC POVVER > 
TOTAL HORSEPOWER 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS^ ' 
SYNTHETIC PESTICIDES 
WOOD PULP 
TRUCKFREIGHT 
COIIIpRfER ELECTRONICS 
> MOTOR FUEL* 
CEMENT 
TOTAUFUEL* 
.N»lrSPRINT« 
. MEAT* 
TOTAL FREIGHT 
STEEL 
. ALL FIBERS* 
NEW COPPER 
BRICKS I ^ 

PROTEIN ^ 
POPULATION H 
HOSIERY 
CALORIES* 
SHOES 

MAX)R APPLIANCES* 
RAILROAD FREIGHT 
* MILK* 
LUMBER 
COTTON FIBER* 
HARVESTED ACREAGE 
RETUilNABLEBEER BOTTLES 
WOOL FIBER* 
RAILROAD HORSEPOWER 
SOAP* 

WORK Animal HORSEPOWER 

•CONSUMPTION 

Sourct: U.S. BurMuof thtCtntus,^(»f/ir/c«/>l6if/icr^f f/^ 
(/a/tic/5C9^, 1948*1070. 

• " f 

Fopuiation.l^Ksources, tnd the Env^ron rnent 
" ' USEWITH>RdGRAl&I No.5 
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USE WITH PROGRAM 7 (METROPOLITAN AREAS) 



QUESTIONS 



LcTok at the graph on the right. What 
does It mean? What Jvill it mean in the 
future? What if the line continues to 
rise? 

Again look at the graph on the right. In 
what ^year dfd urbanization begin in 
earnest (when it started rising faster). 
What caused this? 



3. Look at the graph on the left. What has 
happened to the rura^ population since 
1800? What reasons might account for 
this? 

4. Using the graph on the left, project 
what wlir^appen If this tJJend contin- 
ues. ' - - 
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USE WITH PROGRAM 7 (METROPOLITAN AREAS) 



' QUESTIONS: _ 

li Look, at the map. Where do most Ameri- 
cans fiveif List some possible reasons for 
• ' this. 

2. The U.S. Bureau 6f the Census says that 
by the year 2000 , most Americans will 
be Jiving' in four*.major "supercities."- 
Can you finfj them on the map? Hint: 
One will be between Boston and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

' 3. What would the map look like if the 



population of the United States were 
distributed evenly? Would this be gopd 
or bad? List seme reasons for each. 
Since most Americans live in metcopoli- 
tan areas, do you think that the reasons 
for problems in .large pties Is because 
there are too, many people living there? 
What other reasons might contribute to 
these problems? ^ 




iooloOO ONt DOT EQUAU \0JM fKtONI 
2X),000 OUnOt UMUNIZtD AMAS 
^Q'OOO U&OEPAfiriieKTOf COMMEflCe lUflCAUOF THECCNSUS 
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USB WITH PROGRAM 8,(FAMILIES AND Bj?i&lES) ' . 



trend in^ 



QUEST^IONS-' 

1, 'What *hrals»1feen the Ifertility 
Amefrica since ltfOp? * 
^2, list .some Tgasorts .fopsuch a high fertili-^ 
• ty ratein thie '1800's. ^; * 

3. What h^p^pened in 1929 that xaused far-, 
^jHlity to decline? Why- dd yo^u. suppose 
, -women averaged'orifjf two cl^ilc^ren? 



4. Locate the ^ pqst-World War W baby 
boom on tn^ ^raph/ What was'the level 
of fertility? Lfct sonif^ reasons for this. » 

5, What has haffpened to fertility since 

, 1960? Do you think, it Wilt continue thus; 
. jathefuture? Wjiyl Why not?. 



Flgur»2.^ Total F«rtll|ty Rita ^/ . 

1 



' Cftitdren 
rWomai) 




laOO 1810 1820 1830 < 1840 , 1850 1860 1870 1880 183D 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1980 1970 
*/Wor io 13i7,3ata avaitable only for white populattonl after , Sourdet Prior to 19!7—Aniley Coate find "Melvin Zelnik^ Ntw * 



1917^ for total population. 




E«liRUtes of Fertility and Population in the United Stat^i 
(Princeton: Princeton' Univiriity Press, 1963). 1917 to 
1968-U:S. National Center f/oc Health '8tati*tic$, NaUHty 8UtU^ 
ticf AnaJyfU.Sfa<« 2J, Number 19, 1970.^1969 to 1971-V.S. 
Bureau of (he Census, Cprrent Population Reporta. Series P-iS, 
No. 36, ''Fertility InfUcators: i970," 1911. -The flfure foH971 , 
it based on an unpublished iensus staff estimate. ^ j ' 
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lull vyitH prqgrUm :9 (zero qRO wth?) 



QJJESTIOKS , • - ; , ' ; / . 

. 1. Look atthe graph. What was the popu- 
•lation bf .tbe Urriled States in 1900? In 
1970?. What wjll it be in^the year 20Qa 
' . .under the. two-chifd-avera^e per family? 
* Thef thr^e-cfii Id-average per*family? 
'*2. -What will be Ibe population of the 
. JJnlted Statues ity the ,year 2070' under the 
'l\yo^jld-average pe/ f^mHy? Under 



the three-child-average per family? 
3., -Why does, onl^f' or\e child 'per family ,^ 
make such a* difference in^tiie pppqla* 
*tion size? " : . - . " . 

4. Add a line to the graph ihdwjng vvhat. - 
the population would look tike Tn:^he 
year 2p70 qndei: a qne^^chird-av^rag^ per,. 
* fam'ily. • ^ . J • ^ . ^ 




■ v' USE WITH PROGRAMS 7 AND 12 (A^TfRNATjVE FUTURES) >: 



QUESTIONS . . 

1. Compare this map With the one showjng 
population distribution in America 
today (p. 65). Do you think the Bureau 
of Census projection "is accurate? ^A^at 
are ^me of the assumptions th& Census 
Bureau used for their projection? 

2r Locate the four mafor "supercities'Ove 



talked.* about in Prpgranrj Close yourj 
eyes and try to imagine wn^[t- these area^. , , 
will lo6k like yi^hiTe flying over them * 
in an airplane. What do yotl see? 
If the proj^tion on this/pap is atcurat^/, 
do yop think people will be living dif- 
ferently ir| the future? In What ways? ' 




0- - 



1. Metropolitan B«(t 
. l.a. At Untie Stabord - 
l.h. Lowtr GrMt Lakts ^ 
^^2. California Rt^lon 
' 3. Florida Ptnlnsula 

4. Gulf Coast. 

5. ' £ait Central Ttxas^Rtd Rivtr 

SdutDern Pfftdmont 



^ 13. WilTarnttt* Vail*:; • ^ 

14. Central Oklahoma— 
^ 4ArkM(tu% Valley 

15. Misfouri-Kaw Valley 

16. North Alabama 

17. Blue Grass ' 

18. Southern Coastal Ptain 

19. ; Salt Lake ValUy' 



7. North GeorgU'-South Ea^t Tennessee 20. Central Illinois 

t. Puget Sound 

9. Twin Ci.ties Region 
10. Colorado Piedmont * 
^11.. Saint Louts » 
12. - Metropolitan Arizona 



^ Based on^i-cMd family projection ♦ * 



21. Nashville Region 

22. East Tennessee , * ^ 

23. pahu islartft Source: »Jerome P. Pldkard,, *'U.8. MeJropotUan ^Growth , ^nd , 

24. Memphis Expantioti, *1 970-2000, with Population Projections" '(prepared 
"/if 25. ,£i P*«o-Ciudad Juarez .for the Cdmmiuion, 1972). ^ - ^ 
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; /PRdCRARUtALTERNATIVE FUTURES) 



QtiESTiQNlS 

^1. Compare the birth r^es and death ratfes'i 

in thfe iwp types of countries.* What are 
^ . the sirnlfarities and differences? 

2. Why l^-popyfatioB tncreasing so rapidly, 
in the developing countries? 

3. Why do you thinlc birth rates stayed so, 
high in developing countries? /Perhaps 

' you might' go to the library. and research 
. customs, traditions, a n d** attitudes ^ in 
these countries: ^ 



at happened Tn.the 1ateM800's that 
the" death rate to.<lecline in each 
of th\awo types of coimtries? Can you 
think opi^jb^reasons? > 
5. Research and .compare life styles 'for. 
developed and idevelop^pg (;ountries. 
«Whdt a(e the 'differences? Lisf sphie jea- 
son? v/hy the birttj and death r^tes infTu* 
encethis. . - 



ESTIMATED BIRTH AND DEAfH RATES. 177D-197D 
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i^UohaJ Instnictional Television Js a division bf th6 >npn- ' /. T,^''^^^' 

profit, iSgericy^for Instructional Te)e^^ \ t'..' \ ' . * ^ 

Jished to s)trength6D edM.catidn through ^television and ojh'er *' \ 

technologieSr^'^A^'part pf^AfC NIT ' dev^Ibp^/,. acquires; or 'V^i' V 

adapts teleyisioti and re(k3fech''mater1als for|W^e *use :as' / : ^. , . */ 
majpr, learning resources, ^th the .d6vejcfp^^njt of . ^hese^ .'r ' ' ' 
'materials;;; NlT^works clpsefy. wlt^ - \ . ^^^' -^^ . ♦ 

ers an.d'.student$; edutatidrr admipistfatorS^ bi;oSaclst|ri^apd^ . J' < • ' , - «^ * 

nsUiohal prjtffesisional associations; The\AIT/NIT maHi-SniceS; .* ' \ , | * f / 

are Jn^ BloornlngtonJndiana^ regional office are Iq^t^^ / ^, 1 ' 

^Mngton, D.C/, Atlanta, ^Milw^ukee/ and San FratacJscO ^ ' * * 

... - ^ / '%tr^v ; • 
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